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ON THE EDGE OF WINTER. 



CHAPTER I. 



NuvEMBER had come. 
Out in the woodlands the 
wild fowl were ruffling their 
feathers, and looking for the 
red berries of the black- 
alder, if perchance their 
hungry fellows had not al- 
ready stripped the branches 
bare. The sharp west wind 
JJVv*-^ went rushing through the 
'^■■.^, naked forests, followed by 
a train of reluctant leaves. 
But these are sights of 
which the city lad sees 
little ; for November is the 
month when he is expected 
to be hard at work at his books. And so, on this particular 
morning, in the main room of Mr. Grinder's school, there was a 




lO ''HASTINGS, BRING ME THAT NOTE:* 

busy hum from the fifty boys who were bending over their desks 
intent upon their studies. 

In the farther comer, however, there was one boy whose 
thoughts were not upon his lessons. He was scribbling away 
upon a piece of paper, which he presently folded up, and, with 
a dexterous flip of his thumb, sent flying skilfully through the 
air to the desk of a lad some distance away. But, alas ! just as 
it alighted safely, the eye of the master was raised, and a severe 
voice said, — 

** Hastings, bring that note to me." 

The detected culprit took the note, which his comrade handed 
him with a half suppressed grin, and, slowly making his way to 
the master s desk, presented it. 

" You may take your stand upon the platform, and read it 
aloud to the school," said that gentleman grimly. 

Hastings was heard to make some objections to this in a low 
tone ; but the master was peremptory. 

Accordingly the young man proceeded to the platform, opened 
the note, and began to read. He was blushing furiously; and, in 
his haste to get through, he paid little attention to his stops, so 
that his reading was somewhat unintelligible. But the boys who 
were near heard something like this : — 

** I say Will have you heard we five are to cut school' the 
day after Thanksgiving and Monday won't old Grinder be mad 
just and with the girls are going up to Tom's uncle's on . the 
Hudson we are to go on the boat Wednesday and come back 
Monday afternoon five days what larks and no old Grinder with 
his everlasting improve your opportunities young gentlemen hip 
te doodle do ! " 
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As Jack Hastings finished, he looked up sheepishly. To his 
astonishment there was a twinkle in the master's eye. " You 
may take your seat," he said. " ' Old Grinder ' congratulates you 
on the pleasure you have in prospect." 

The trip which Jack had thus publicly announced as in pros- 
pect, in due season grew to be a reality. It was Monday when 
he stood upon the platform, and read what the boys called his 
" open letter." That day and Tuesday passed as slowly as the last 




two or three days before a vacation always do pass. Wednesday 
came at last ; and at three o'clock a merry and noisy party stood 
on the deck of the boat, watching the hurrying laborers as they 
trotted with loaded trucks up the rattling, shaking gang-plank, 
and deposited their burdens between- decks, and then clattered 
back again. 
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But after a time the freight was all aboard, the whistle blew, 
the ropes were cast off, the wheels began to revolve with a tre- 
mendous splashing, and the boat slowly left the pier. And now, 
while she is fairly getting out into the stream, I must give you 
some more definite information as to the plans of our party. 

Mr. Longwood, then, you must know, had a brother, whose 
home was on the farther slopes of the Hudson Highlands. He 
had never been strong ; and so he had bought himself a farm, on 
which he lived, sheltered by the hills about him from the strong 
sea- winds. He was not much of a farmer, if the truth be told, 
but much more of a student. And so the management of the 
farm fell to the lot of his factotum, Daniel Daniels, who, with 
his wife and children, lived in one wing of the old house, and 
gave due attention to all the wants of the land, the cattle, and 
his employer. At the time when the events we are chronicling 
took place, this Mr. Longwood was abroad ; and, in his absence, 
our Mr. Longwood, Tom's father, had supervision of his farm. 
And it chanced that the idea had occurred to him that Tom and 
Carrie should make up a party with their friends, and eat their 
Thanksgiving dinner in the old farmhouse. 

The party had been made up without a moment's hesitation. 

Will and Charlie Morgan, Kate and Rose Waring, Ned and 
Lou Grant, and Gertrude and Jack Hastings, — the sOTie ten 
who had been together at Christmas, and had cruised together 
in ** The Mavis " in August. They were now all together in the 
bows, watching with great interest the shipping about them. 
Close at hand a great ocean-steamer lay in the stream, just in 
port after the long voyage. As they swept by, they could see 
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her passengers crowding down the gangway to the tug that lay 
alongside. 

Before them, up fhe long course of the shining river, the 
Palisades stood out distinctly against the clear band of autumn 




sky along the horizon. The wind that came strong and fresh 
out of the cold north-west drove before it sullen masses of cloud ; 



14 A UTTLE PIECE OF POETRY. 

while here and there a little flurry of snowflakes came fluttering 
down from their dark edges. ** It is just like a little piece of 
poetry that I once learned," said Gertrude. 

Across the autumn sky 

The flocks of cloudland hie, 
Hunying in reckless flight their course along; 

While with loud voice and hoarse, 

Urging them on their course. 
Behind, their shepherd comes, — the west wind strong. 

Over the meadows bare, 

Through the chill autumn air, 
Over the woodlands turning russet brown. 

They pass, in broken bands, 

To the far Southern lands; 
Their lusty shepherd following with scoff and frown. 

A leader not less fleet. 

With gentle voice and sweet. 
Brought them to wander o*er our Northern hills. 

When spring's first blossoms broke, 

And the south wind awoke. 
And led them forth, heedless of autumn's ills. 

Beneath their passing feet 

Bent down the daisies sweet, 
The violet and frail anemone ; 

While in a single night. 

Donning her robes of white. 
In many an orchard bloomed the apple-tree. 



A MOVE TO THE CABIN. 1? 

But now the roughening blast, 

Seizing upon the last, 
Scatters their fleece with icy fingers cold. 
See through the darkening air 

The snowflakes everywhere. 
Alas I poor sheep, haste to your Southern fold. 

" Don't you think it is rather cold out here ? " asked Kate. 
** If we were to go into the forward-cabin, we should be shel- 
tered from the wind, and we could see every thing through the 
windows almost as plainly as if we were actually on the deck." 

" That's a good suggestion," said Carrie. ** Mamma is in 
there too. — Come, boys, will you go with us ? " 

"We'll come in a few minutes," said Tom, *'just as soon as 
we have got the bearings of things." 

So the girls went in, and settled themselves in the comfortable 
chairs, drawing them up about Mrs. Longwood, while the boys 
proceeded to get the ** bearings of things." This process con- 
sisted in inspecting the boat from stem to stern. They looked 
into the engine-room ; they glanced over the scanty supply of 
literature that was offered, with apples, oranges, peanuts, and 
papers of tobacco, at the news-stand ; in short, they could, before 
they finished, have passed a very creditable examination on the 
boat and its entire contents down to the very freight. 

" * O running stream of sparkling joy 
To be a soaring human boy ! ' " 

" What a comfort it is to be no longer one ! " said Mr. Long- 
wood, in the upper cabin, to the girls, as he drew a book from 
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his pocket. " I can sit here comfortably, without the slightest 
curiosity as to what is going on in the boat. I can even in the 
city see a cat in the street, without wanting to throw a stone at 
it." So saying, with a sigh of content, he turned the leaves, and 
was soon absorbed. 

The girls and Mrs. Lx)ngwood sat looking at the shores for 
a little. Away behind them, just coming out of the city, they 
could see a train hurrying along the river's edge. Nearer and 
nearer it drew, until, with a rush and a roar, it shot by, and dis- 
appeared around some curve. Then they passed close to a num- 
ber of oyster-boats. They were anchored fast ; and the men in 
them were busy with their long rakes in dragging the unwilling 
oyster from his comfortable bed. But presently all these sights 
palled upon them ; and they pulled their chairs together, and began 
to play " my minister's cat." That much abused domestic ani- 
mal ran the whole gamut of praise and blame, amid many peals 
of laughter, until Mr. Longwood at last laid down his book. 

**We are just entering the Tappan Zee," he said, looking 
about. ** This is that famous sheet of water considered so dan- 
gerous by the old Dutch sailors, that each one always put up a 
prayer to St. Nicholas before he ventured upon it." 

" What a different thing travelling must have been in those 
days ! " said Kate. ** People then, I fancy, hardly crossed the seas 
for pleasure." 

** The book I have been looking over was the journal of a 
traveller to the New World," said Mr. Longwood. *' He crossed 
in 1638, nearly two hundred and fifty years ago." 

" Do tell us a little about it," urged the girls. So Mr. Long- 
wood opened his ^ook again, and read them extracts. 
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** * Anno Dom. 1638. — April the 26th being Thursday, I 
came to Gravesend and went aboard the New Supply, alias, the 
Nicholas of London, a Ship of good force, of 300 Tuns burden, 
carrying 20 Sacre & Minion, manned with 48 Sailers, the Master 
Robert Taylor, with 164 Passengers, men, women, and children/" 

** What are Sacre and Minion ? " asked Grace. 

** Small cannon used in old times, but out of date long since," 
said Mr. Longwood. 

" * The 28. we turned into the Downs, where Captain Clark 
one of His Majesties Captains in the Navy, came aboard of us 
in the afternoon, & prest two of our Trumpeters. Here we had 
good store of Flounders from the Fishermen, new taken out of 
the Sea and living, which were fry'd while they were warm ; 
methought I never tasted of a delicater Fish in all my life 
before.' 

*' It took our voyager's ship five days to get clear of the 
English Channel, and fairly out to sea," went on Mr. Longwood : 
** and his journal for those five days has little of interest : so I 
will skip it. 

** * The Eighth day, one Boreman's man a passenger was 
duck'd at the main yards arm (for being drunk with his Masters 
strong waters which he stole) thrice, & fire given to two whole 
Sacre, at that instant. Two mighty whales we now saw, the one 
spouted water through two great holes in her head into the Air 
a great height, and making a great noise with puffing & 
blowing, the Seamen called her a Soufler ; the other was further 
off, about a league from the Ship, fighting with the Sword-fish, 
and the Flail-fish, whose stroakes with a fin that grows upon her 
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back like a flail, upon the back of the whale, we heard with 
amazement ; when presently some more than half as far again 
we spied a spout from above, it came pouring down like a River 
of water ; So that if they should light in any Ship, she were in 
danger to presently sunk down into the Sea, and falleth with 
such an extream violence all whole together as one drop, or as 
water out of a Vessel, and dured a quarter of an hour, making 
the Sea to boyle like a pot, and if any Vessel be near, it sucks 
it in. In the afternoon the Mariners struck a Porpisce, or Sea- 
hogg, with an harping Iron, and hoisted her aboard, they cut 
some of it into thin pieces, & fryed, it tastes like rusty Bacon, 
if not worse ; but the Liver boiled & soused sometime in 
Vinegar is more grateful to the pallat. 

** * About 8 of the clock at night, a flame settled upon the 
main mast, it was about the bigness of a great Candle, & is 
called by our Seamen St. Elmes fire, it comes before a storm, 
and is commonly thought to be a Spirit ; if two appear they 
prognosticate safety.' " 

** Oh ! I say," interrupted Jack, who had come into the 
saloon, and had heard the latter part of what Mr. Longwood 
was reading, ** this begins to be interesting. It was no doubt 
the Banshee, or a corpse-candle.*' 

** I am sorry to check your imagination. Jack," said Mr. Long- 
wood ; ** but the cause of St. Elmo's Fire is too well known to be 
attributed to evil spirits. It is supposed to be electricity. 

** But to go back to our voyager. * The Twelfth day being 
Whitsunday, the partie that was sick of the small pox now dyed, 
whom we buried in the Sea, tying a bullet (as the manner is) 
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to his neck, and another to his leggs, turned him out of a Port- 
hole, giving fire to a great Gun. In the afternoon one Martin 
Joy a stripling, servant to Captain Thomas Cummock was whipt 
naked at the Cap-stern, with a Cat with Nine tails, for filching 
9 great Lemmons out of the Chirurgeon's Cabbin, which he eat 
rinds and all in less than an hours time/ " 

** I suppose the whipping acted as an antidote to the lemons,*' 
said Carrie. 

** The next two weeks in our voyager*s diary are very barren," 
continued Mr. Longwood. ** Now and then he speaks briefly of 
meeting a * tall ship ; ' but he has nothing more to say about food 
that is * grateful to the pallat.' Possibly the cause of it may be 
found in one sentence : * All this while a very great grown Sea 
& mighty winds.* 

** * June the first day in the afternoon, very thick foggie 
weather, we sailed by an inchanted Island, but could see nothing 
by reason of the mist.' " 

** Oh. come ! " said Jack : ** that's too thin, you know." 

** ' The Fourteenth day of June, very foggie weather, we 
sailed by an Island of Ice three leagues in length mountain 
high, in form of land, with Bayes & Capes like high clift land, 
and a River pouring off it into the Sea. We saw likewise two 
or three Foxes, or Devils skipping upon it. Here it was as cold 
as in the middle of January, & so continued till we were some 
leagues beyond it. These Islands of Ice are congealed in the 
North, and brought down in the spring-time with the Current to 
the banks on this side Newfoundland & there stopt where they 
dissolve at last to water. 
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** ' The Sixteenth day we sounded & found 35 fathom water 
we cast out our hooks for Cod-fish, thick foggie weather, the 
Codd being taken on a Sunday morning the Sectaries aboard 
threw those their servants took into the Sea again, although they 
wanted fresh victuals. 

** * The twentieth day we saw a great number of Sea-bats or 
Owles called also flying fish, they are about the bigness of a 
Whiting with four tinsel wings with which they fly as long as 
they are wet when pursued by other fishes. Here likewise we 
saw a great fish called the Sword fish, having a long, strong, 
and sharp finn like a Sword blade on the top of his head, with 
which he pierced our Ship & broke it off" with striving to get 
loose one of our Sailers dived & brought it aboard.' 

** From this time on the voyage was very commonplace. 
Sixty-eight days after leaving England, they anchored in Boston 
Harbor. What a contrast, in point of time, to that of the great 
steamer we just saw, which has made the same distance in less 
than ten days ! '' 

** Well," said Jack meditatively, '' after all, it couldn't have 
been such bad fun in the old times. Think of seeing a man 
ducked at the yard-arm ! That must have been prime. But I 
say," he went on, ** this fellow must have drawn a very long 
bow with his enchanted islands, and so forth. I wonder if people 
believed him ! " 

'' He published an account of a second voyage to America," 
said Mr. Longwood ; ** and in the preface to it he says snap- 
pishly, that there are * certain spirits who have never travelled so 
much sea as is between Heth ferry & Lyon Key yet notwith- 
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standing sitting in the chair of the scornful will desperately 
censure the relations of the greatest Travellers/ So that I 
imagine that his stories were not all implicitly believed. 

** He went into the Province of Maine, too, after he had 
landed, and records one or two pretty stiff stories of wonders 
there, — one of a sea-serpent that * lay quoiled up like a Cable 
upon a rock at Cape Ann.' Another was of one Mr. Mitten, 
who had an encounter with a triton in Casco Bay. * The Gentle- 
men was a great Fouler, and used to goe out with a small Boat 
or Canow, and fetching a compass about a small Island for the 
advantage of a shot was encountered with a Triton who laying 
his hands upon the side of the Canow had one of them chopt 
off with a Hatchett by Mr. Mitten which was in all respects like 
the hand of a man, the Triton presently sunk, dying the water 
with his purple blood & was no more seen.' " 

** I should fancy that the ships of those days would have had 
hard times in the great storms," said Will. 

** They often did succumb," said Mr. Longwood. ** Some 
found th/fcmselves suddenly on an unknown coast, like Somers 
and his men, who lost their ship on the Bermudas, though they 
escaped with their lives : others, less fortunate, went down in the 
swirling fury of an angry sea, leaving never a trace behind to 
tell how their fate had come upon them." 

** Why, yes ! " said Carrie, ** there was that expedition of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert's, don't you know ? " 

** We don't know," said Rose and Lou. ** Tell us about it." 

** I think I will ask papa to tell," said Carrie ; ** for I am not 
very sure that I know myself." 






CHAPTER II. 

" Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed from 
England with a little fleet of five ships, — 
' The Delight,' ■ Raleigh,' ' Golden Hind,' 
' Swallow,' and ' Squirrel.' ' The Delight ' 
carried the admiral's flag. Two days after, 
when they hailed one another in the even- 
ing, they learned that the captain and 
many of the men of ' The Raleigh ' were 
down with a strange fever ; and that night 
the ship left them, and made her way back 
to England. 

" The other four kept on their west- 
ward course, though much disheartened 
at the loss of their most puissant ship. Storms and fog assailed 
them, and drove them asunder ; but they met on the New- 
foundland coast. And here the men of the other ships were 
much astonished to see how greatly the attire of the men 
of ' The Swallow ' had improved since they parted company. 
Tlien they were sadly straitened. Presently the cause of the 
improvement leaked out. ' Tlie Swallow ' had been originally a 
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pirate, and had been captured in the narrow seas, as the English 
and Irish Channels were called, just as she had overhauled a 
Frenchman. Probably to escape hard usage for piracy, her crew 
had consented to go on this expedition. So a new captain was 
set over them. In mid ocean they met a fisherman, homeward 
bound from the Banks ; and, being very short of clothes, they 
persuaded the captain to let them go off in the small boat, to 
buy such things as they stood most in need of. They had no 
sooner boarded her than they made good use of their past ex- 
perience. The unfortunate fishermen were triced up, and tortured 
with cords, which were wound about their heads, and then 
tightened. In this way they were made to give up all that they 
had, even the clothes off their backs. So terrified were the poor 
wretches, that when their tormentors left them, and their boat 
in getting away was swamped, instead of sailing away, and leav- 
ing them to drown, they fished up all they could, and, with their 
own boat, put them back on * The Swallow.' 

** After more stormy weather, the little fleet met in the 
harbor of St. John's. Here they recruited their empty larders 
from the fishing- fleet that was always to be found in these 
waters. The turbulent spirits of the crews broke out afresh. 
They plotted to run away with the ships while the officers were 
ashore, and were only prevented by great vigilance. A party of 
them actually did seize a fishing-craft, putting her men on land, 
to shift as best they might. Numbers deserted, and hid them- 
selves ashore : others were taken ill in such quantities, that it 
was decided that * The Swallow ' should be sent back to England 
with the sick. Her captain and piratical crew were transfette.cL 
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to ' The Delight ; ' and the fleet, now reduced to three sail, set 
out southward to explore the coast. Sir Humphrey Gilbert him- 
self went in ' The Squirrel/ a tiny craft of only ten tons. Her 
decks were fitted with the guns from * The Swallow/ — far too 
heavy a weight for the little ship, as was most disastrously 
proved later on. 

** They sailed away, as we have said, rounding the headlands, 
and exploring the bays, and in constant danger from sudden 
shoals. At the end of a week a great calamity befell them. 
* The Delight,' their largest ship, and the one which bore their 
store of provisions, was lost. The evening before, as she led 
the fleet, she laid her course north-west, following the trend of 
some cape. The other captains remonstrated ; but she held her 
way, and they had nothing to do but fallow. The weather was 
fair, and, says the old chronicler, ' like the swan that singeth 
before death, they in '' The Delight " made merr)' all that evening 
with trumpet and drum and fife, 4lso winding the cornet and haut- 
boys/ In the morning they found themselves suddenly among 
shoals and breakers ; and before they could get about, they were 
aground, and the ship^ fast breaking up under the fury of the 
seas. ' The Golden Hind ' and ' The Squirrel,' warned in time, 
barely managed to wear off until they were safe in deep water. 
There they watched their unfortunate comrades, utterly unable to 
help them as the breakers dashed their good ship to pieces, and 

drowned them one after another. 

% 

** This was a staggering blow to the expedition. Their largest 
ship, a hundred men, provisions, all gone at a blow. The men 
in the two vessels that were left became discouraged, and refused 
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THE WIND IS ''LARGE FOR ENGLAND:' 3 1 

to proceed ; and so their prows were turned eastward, and, with 
the wind * large for England/ they set out for home. Sir 
Humphrey went in the little * Squirrel/ Loaded down with guns, 
the tiny craft was in no ways suited for an ocean-passage. He 
was urged to change to * The Golden Hind/ but replied, * I will 
not forsake my little company with whom I have passed so many 
storms and perils/ 

" The two vessels were ordered to keep together, and each was 
to hang out lights at night ; and so they kept their course until 
about a third of the homeward passage was made, and then 
they came upon very foul weather and terrible seas. The little 

* Squirrel * went out of sight between the great waves, and at 
one time they in * The Golden Hind ' thought that she had 
foundered ; but she recovered wonderfully, and Sir Humphrey, 
who was sitting book in hand upon the deck, cried out to them, 
as they came within hail, to be of good courage. * We are as 
near to heaven by sea as by land/ That night, about midnight, 
the watch of ' The Golden Hind ' cried out suddenly that the 

* Squirrel * was cast away. In a single instant her lights dis- 
appeared : the waves had swallowed her. And so died a reso- 
lute Christian gentleman." 

All this talking and story-telling had not taken the short time 
that it has for you to read it here. Darkness had fallen long 
before. In the dim moonlight the giant hills of the highlands, 
through which the boat was making her way, stood out, the 
shadows lying dark and deep in the hollows, while the winding 
river flowed on at their feet in inky blackness. 

One after another the landings had been made ; and now, 
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when the young people began to get their wraps together, ready 
for their own disembarking, it was suddenly discovered that Jack 
was missing. When notes were compared, it was found that no 
one had seen him for at least an hour. Carrie at once started 
the idea that he had fallen overboard. ** You know he fell over 
from * The Mavis ' last summer," she said ; ** and he is such a 
harum-scarum boy ! " She was so convinced of the truth of her 
theory, that, if it had rested with her to decide, she would have 
had the river dragged for his body without loss of time. It was, 
I think, quite a disappointment to her when the missing young 
man turned up in the midst of her eloquence, hands in pocket, 
and whistling. 

** Where have you been ? " they all cried. 

** Up in the pilot-house," replied Jack loftily. ** And I say, 
the pilot told me a lot of stories about the hills and things, as 
we passed them. There was one he called the Dunderberg. He 
said it was a regular old storm-breeder, and the reason was that 
it was the home of a goblin who ruled the weather. In old 
times the navigators used to see him. He was of Dutch build, 
and wore a sugar-loaf hat and knickerbockers, and, with his 
trumpet to his mouth, would order another blast of wind to pipe' 
up, or another peal of thunder to crash away. And then, when 
the storm was at its height, they would see him tumbling head 
over heels, surrounded by little imps, in the thick of the rack. 

** One time a sloop was passing, and all at once a thunder- 
gust burst right over the craft. The vessel pitched and strained 
fearfully, as if she were going to the bottom. Up on the top of 
the mast the men saw a white sugar-loaf hat, and they knew that 
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it belonged to the goblin of the Dunderberg ; but none of them 
dared to climb the mast. And so the sloop went driving on in 
a terrible way, the men expecting to see her sink every minute 
(and so she would have, had they not fortunately a horse-shoe 
nailed to the mast), until they reached the upper end of the high- 
lands, where the goblin's dominion ended. There the hat sud- 
denly whirled up in the air, and, followed by all the clouds and 
storm, started back in mad flight, and never rested until it 
reached the Dunderberg." 

** Did your pilot ever see him ? " asked Ned somewhat sarcas- 
tically. 

** No ; but Skipper Ouselsticker of Fishkill did. His craft 
was off the point in a tremendous squall; and he saw the goblin, 
seated astride of his bowsprit, running them ashore." 

"What did he do?" asked Lou. 

** He had Dominie van Giesen, or some other such name, on 
board : and he mustered up courage to repeat the hymn of St. 
Nicholas; and the goblin couldn't stand* that, so he turned a 
somerset off the bowsprit, and disappeared. He went off like 
a flash, and carried the dominie's wife's nightcap with him ; and 
the next Sunday they found it hanging on the weathercock of 
the steeple of his church, more than forty miles away. After 
that, the navigators always lowered their peaks in passing the 
mountain, and he let them alone ; but, if any one didn't, he had 
• Hail Columbia ' to pay for it." 

*' Your pilot seems to have been a diligent reader of Wash- 
ington Irving, at all events," said Mr. Longwood. ** Did he 
point out Antony's Nose, and tell you how it came by vt^ 
name ? " 
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" Yes," said Jack. " When Peter Stuyvesant, the old Dutch 
governor of New York, was once sailing up the river, it chanced 
that his trumpeter, Antony van Corlear, happened to be looking 
over the vessel's side, contemplating his countenance in the water 
beneath him. Antony had a nose mighty in size, and fiery from 




many a long pull at the Hagon. Just at that instant the sun 
rose ; and one of its beams, darting over the top of a hill, fell 
full upon Antony's nose, whence it glanced off. hissing hot, into 
the water, killing a sturgeon that was swimming near the surface. 
And ever since the hill has been known as ' Antony's Nose.' " 
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** Well," interrupted Tom, ** here we are close to our landing. 
We had better go below, and get ready to go ashore." 

So gathering up their wraps, they made their way down, and 
shortly found themselves standing on the dock. Two large 
wagons were waiting for them. Mr. and Mrs. Longwood, with 
the girls and Jack, much to his disgust, got into one, Ajhich set 
out briskly at once up the long hills ; while the four boys waited 
to pick out the luggage, and follow in the other. 



CHAPTER III. 



Slowly the wagons crept up the 
hills, passing first through the village 
streets, where the light from the win- 
dows of the houses gleamed through 
the darkness ; then on up the long 
way, where only now and then a 
house broke the pale moonlit monot- 
ony of fence and field and wood. 
The air was sharp and chill ; and the 
girls drew their wraps closer around 
them, while impatient Jack, heedless 
of the steep incline, endeavored by 
surreptitious chirps to make the horses go faster. 

" But it is a long road that has no turning," is- the old say- 
ing ; and so at last they all at once left the highway, and turn- 
ing through a gate into the fields, after a moment more drew up 
at the farmhouse door. 

" Whoa ! " called the driver ; and at the word the door opened, 
and a trim woman appeared in it. Her whole figure stood out 
in bold relief against the- warm glow of light behind her ; for 
36 
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the place was ablaze with a great open wood-fire that filled the 
huge old fireplace with bellying flags of flame, and sent troops 
of sparks up the big chimney, while the smell of the burning 
hickory-logs filled the room with fragrance. 

The young people lost no time in hurrying in, and, gathering 
about the hearth, looked with interest around. It was a huge 
room. Overhead one could almost touch the heavy oaH beams, 
blackened by time, that had never been hidden away under 
plaster. The whole brick chimney-breast was covered with shelves, 
on which stood many ponderous books, so large, that Gertrude 
found herself wondering how they were ever gotten up there. 
Around nearly the whole room, against the walls, ran book-shelves, 
breast-high, filled with books. It was evident that Mr. Long- 
wood's brother was more of a scholar than a farmer. 

But the object to which the eyes of our friends were directed 
with the greatest satisfaction was at one side of the room, — a 
table set with twelve plates, which shone out conspicuous under 
the light of a great candelabra in the centre. Their eyes 
returned to it constantly; and at times they found themselves all 
silent, and listening, each with a pleasant expression of face, to 
a hissing and spluttering sound that came through the half-open 
kitchen -door. ** A voice within me cries * Cupboard ! ' " said Tom. 
** We feel with you," said they all sympathetically. 

Presently the hissing and spluttering ceased, and the trim 
woman began to hurry in and out with one smoking dish after 
another in her hands. An odor of broiled chicken began to 
struggle for the mastery with that of burning hickory, and in a 
few minutes they were seated around the table. 
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They had all been helped, and there was that blissful conver- 
sational silence that comes with a roaring appetite, and the trim 
woman was bustling about, passing the viands, when suddenly 
these words rang out in a shrill, quavering voice, — 

** Who be you ? " 

Involuntarily they all turned in the direction from which the 
sound cSime. There in the kitchen doorway stood a strange 
figure, — a woman very old, spare and tall. On her head a 
nightcap was tied tightly : around her shoulder was drawn a 
blanket, which trailed behind her on the floor, exposing the bot- 
tom of a nightdress and a pair of bare feet below it. 

Gertrude gave a little scream, and clutched Tom, who was 
sitting next to her, firmly by the arm ; and the trim woman set 
down a plate of bread which she was passing him, so hurriedly, 
that it all upset into his lap, and exclaiming, ** Sakes alive ! it's 
mother waked up," hurried toward her. 

** Who be you," demanded the quavering voice again, ** a- 
eatin' and carousin' when honest folk should be abed ? * Woe 
unto them that are mighty to drink ' " — 

But the further denunciations of this new Jeremiah were cut 
short by the trim woman, who unceremoniously hustled her into 
flie kitchen, and closed the door behind her. 

** Gertrude," said Tom politely, ** I think the worst of the 
danger is now over. If you will release my arm from your 
grasp, I will endeavor to relieve myself from this bread, which, 
as the politician said of office, came to me entirely unexpectedly, 
and through no effort of my own. — Who is our strange visitor 
anyway, papa ? " 
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** I suspect she is Mrs. Daniels's mother/' said Mr. Longwood. 
** Daniels told me that his wife's mother had come to live with 
them, and that she was so old that she was getting childish, but 
that she had * a powerful grip on the Scripters yet.' I think the 
old lady answers to his description." 

The rest of the meal went on without further interruption. 
The trim woman re-appeared shortly, looking a little flustered, 
but said nothing ; and after a time they all drew up in a circle 
about the blaze. Conversation flagged. Presently Tom began to 
nod, then looking up, suddenly exclaimed, ** Four of you are half 
asleep, and I can hardly keep my eyes open. Jack has been 
oblivious for ten minutes. It must be the wind." 

** Well," said Mr. Longwood, looking at the tall clock that 
stood in the corner, ** it is half-past nine." 

** I vote we all turn in," said Ned. 

So there was a lighting of candles, and a stumbling up the 
wooden stairs ; and when the great backlog broke up, a half- 
hour later, into a mass of glowing coals that came flying out on 
to the broad hearth, there was no one to sweep them back, until 
the trim woman came bustling in with the first light the next 
morning. 

Jack, as usual, was the first to be down stairs. His was an 
investigating mind. With hands in pocket, and whistle in mouth, 
he strolled about the room. Presently, not being at all bashful, 
he made his way into the kitchen. The old grandmother was 
rocking a boy of two or three years in a cradle. The youngster 
was struggling to get out, and kicking lustily ; but the old woman 
was strong, and held him firmly. *' Lie still," she cried at intcr- 
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vals, ** or Clawjesmith will get you." But the youngster would 
not He still : he struggled and fought as hard as ever. ** Land 
o* Goshen ! " exclaimed the old woman, panting for breath, ** that's 
the powerfulest three-months-old child I ever heard on. Tm 
nigh beat out. I wonder if it's the cramp. — Cynthy ! " she called 
to her daughter, who had been busy in the other room all this 
while, ** I calcalate the baby's got the cramp. Where's the anise- 
seed ? " 

At this the trim woman appeared in the doorway, and, taking 
in the situation, rushed forward, and released the boy, who 
straightway stood upon his feet, and proceeded to use his mouth 
to suck his thumb with, instead of to shout with. 

** Land o* Goshen ! " said the old woman, as she made out the 
size of the youngster, after a prolonged and earnest gaze through 
her spectacles, ** I reckoried 'twas the baby all the while. Where 
is the baby ? " 

Now, the youngster just mentioned was the trim woman's only 
child : in short, there was no baby, except in the old woman's 
imagination. But in that there was a baby, and a very positive 
one. It even had a name. Little Cynthy she called it, and half 
her time was spent in attendance on that imaginary child. This 
freak of her fancy had been a source of considerable annoyance 
to her worthy son-in-law, until one day he hit upon the idea of 
having a gigantic rag-baby made, with which she was perfectly 
satisfied, and would be quiet for hours in tending it. 

** Mr. Longwood," said Jack at the breakfast-table, ** who or 
what is Clawjesmith ? " 

" Clawjesmith ! " said that gendeman, repeating the word after 
him. ** I have not the slightest idea. Where did you hear it ? " 
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" The old grandmother in the kitchen told the boy to lie still, 
or Clawjesmith would get him." 

"Why didn't you ask her who he was?" said Carrie. 

" I did," said Jack. 

** What did she say ? " asked Rose. 

" Nothing to the point," said Jack, flushing a little. 

'* Give us her exact words," said Carrie firmly, taking note of 
the blush. 

** Well," said Jack, ** if you must have them, she said, * Never 
you mind, you sassy little boy : only look out he don't get 
you.' " 

There was a general laugh at this, when suddenly Mr. Long- 
wood exclaimed, ** Why, of course ! I have it. She must mean 
Claudius Smith." 

•* Who was he ? " 

** A desperate wretch, the terror of all this neighborhood in 
Revolutionary times. He was the leader of a gang who hid 
away in the mountains. By night they would sally forth, and 
commit all sorts of cruelties. Hanging men up until they were 
nearly dead, to make them tell where they kept their money, and 
sometimes quite forgetting to let them down at all, was one of 
their favorite practices. Our aged friend has doubtless heard 
many wild stories about the villain from her parents." 

** What became of him ? " asked Charlie. 

" He murdered one of the principal men of the place in cold 
blood, and then a large i-eward was offered for him. Fearing 
that its size might tempt his own men to give him up, he fled 
to New York, and then to Smithtown on Long Island, where he 
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hoped to be hidden. But his whereabouts became known to one 
or two patriots. A party crossed the Sound in whale-boats, and 
seized him ; and the worthy settlers whom he had tormented had 
the satisfaction of seeing him hung. He was a precious rascal. 
His mother had once told him that he would die, like a trooper's 
horse, with his shoes on ; and to prevent her prophecy coming 
true, while he was standing in the cart, with the noose about 
his neck, he kicked off his shoes, and died in his stockings." 

** Dear me ! '* said Carrie, ** I suppose it's the old story again. 
We shall hear, as we have done in all our expeditions, about 
men's doings, good or bad, but never a word about women's 
doings.*' 

** Caroline," said Will, *' dismiss your gloomy anticipations. 
You shall hear of a woman's deed this moment." 

I. 

'Twas in davs of the Revolution, — 

Dark days were they and drear, — 
And bv Carolina firesides 

'I'he women sat in fear ; 
For the men were away at the fighting. 

And sad was the news that came. 
That the battle was lost ; and the death-list 

Held many a loved one's name. 

II. 

And the men of the routed army, 

Their hearts within as stone. 
Half believed that the Lord had forsook them, 

Antl they must fight alone. 
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A CALL FOR A VOLUNTEER. 

When as heart-sore they sat round the camp-fires, 

" What ho ! Who'll volunteer 
To cany a message to Sumter ? " 

A voice rang loud and clear. 
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There was a sudfjen silence, 
Uut not a man replied : 

They knew too well of the peril 
Of him who dared that ride. 
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For the country was filled with wild troopers, 

With Cunningham's bloody pack, 
And Tory wretches at every turn : 

What wonder the men hung back ! 

IV. 

Outspoke then Emily Geiger, 

With a rich flush on her cheek, — 
" Ciive me the message to be sent : 

I am the one you seek. 
For I am a Southern woman ; 

And rd rather do and dare 
Than sit by a lonely fireside. 

My heart gnawed through with care." 

V. 

They gave her the precious missive : 

And on her own good steed 
She rode away, ^mid the cheers of the men, 

Upon her daring deed. 
And away through the lonely forests. 

Steadily galloping on, 
She saw the sun sink low in the sky. 

And in the west go down. 

VI. 

" Halt ! — or I fire ! '' On a sudden 

A rifle clicked close by. 
"Let you pass? Not we, till we know you are 

No messenger nor spy." 
" She's a Whig, — from her face, — I will wager," 

Swore the officer of the day. 
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"To the guard-house, and send for a woman 
To search her without delay." 

VII. 

No time did she lose in bewailing: 

As the bolt creaked in the lock, 
She quickly drew the precious note 

That was hidden in her frock, 
And she read it through with hurried care, 

Then ate it, piece by piece. 
And calmly sat her down to wait 

Till time should bring release. 

VIII. 

They brought her out in a little. 

And set her on her steed. 
With many a rude apology. 

For their discourteous deed. 
On, on, once more through the forest black, 

The good horse panting strains, 
Till the sentr}'*s challenge, " Who comes there r " 

I 

Tells that the end he gains. 

IX. 

Ere an hour, in the camp of Sumter 

There was hurrying to and fro. 
" Saddle and mount, saddle and mount ! " 

The bugles shrilly blow. 
" Forward trot ! " and the long ranks wheel 

And into the darkness glide : 
Long shall the British rue that march, 

And Emily Geiger's ride. 




What a glorious morning it was ! 
The boys, as they came hurrj'ing out 
of doors, and felt the cool breath of 
the north wind on their faces, were 
ready to throw their caps into the 
air from mere animal spirits. Ned, 
having opportunely bent over to fast- 
en his shoestring, presented such an 
attractive back, that Tom could not 
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forbear a leap ; and before the girls, who followed more deco- 
rously, had arrived on the ground, the boys were half way down 
the road to the gate, in a wild game of leap-frog. 

" I suppose, anyway, that the boys will be no fun until they 
get the ' bearings of things,' " said Carrie, watching their flight. 
" Come, girls, let us see what is to be seen. Suppose we go out 
to the barn." 

They set out at once, but got no farther than the barnyard 
gate ; for there facing 
them, placidly chewing 
her cud, and gazing with 
mild wonder in her eyes, 
stood a cow. They came 
to a halt instantly. 

" She is certainly dan- 
gerous," said Lou. " See 
how she looks at us, and 
how viciously she switch- 
es her tail ! " 

The cow, at this mo- 
ment scenting the apples 
which they were eating, 
and hoping for a morsel, 
moved a step forward 
with outstretched nose. The girls precipitately fled. 

" Well," said Carrie, " we can get into the barn through the 
other yard : there are only sheep there. They cannot harm us." 

So they opened the gate into the sheep-yard, and passed in. 
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52 JACK DELIVERS HIS VIEWS. 

The boys joined them. Jack, who had witnessed their ignoble 
retreat, was expressing his views on girls' weaknesses. They 
were about half way across the yard. 

" It was very foolish," he said. ** The cow was perfectly 
gentle. Nine hundred and ninety-nine cows out of a thousand 
are. You might just as well expect to be attacked by a sheep." 

Rash words ! An old buck, unnoticed by them, had viewed 
their entrance with marked disapproval. At first he was satisfied 
to express this by tosses of the head, and energetic stamps of 
his foot : but his feelings had rapidly grown beyond his control ; 
and, just as Jack pronounced the last words, he advanced upon 
him, swiftly and unseen, from behind, and with one dexterous 
blow of his head sent him sprawling to the ground. 

The girls fled at this unexpected attack; while the boys were 
laughing too hard to help Jack, who scrambled half way up just 
in time to be sent down by another blow. He was quicker a 
second time, and, gaining his feet and a stick at the same time, 
soon put his enemy to flight. 

"It is evident that we are not to reach the barn this morn- 
ing," said Rose. ** Let's go back to the house : it must be 
almost time to get ready for church." 

** Church ! " ejaculated Jack with astonishment strongly mixed 
with disapprobation. 

** Of course, you young reprobate ! " said Will. " Who ever 
heard of not going to church on Thanksgiving? I hope we 
shall walk. It*s just the morning for a good tramp." 

At the prospect of a walk Jack's spirits rose; and they all 
went together toward the house, where they saw Mr. Longwood. 
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He was at the back of it, talking to Daniels ; and close at hand 
was a kennel, where a most villanous-looking bull-dog was growl- 
ing viciously, as he moved about the short space his chain 
allowed. 

** Yes, sir," they heard Daniels say : ** he is ugly. You see, I 
am away in the fields a good part of the time ; and now and then 
a tramp comes along, and my wife she feels more easy with the 
dog at hand." 

** So I should imagine," said Mr. Longwood. ** If I were a 
tramp, I should feel like moving on. Don't let him loose while 
we are here." 

" Never fear," said the man. ** He shall be kept close." 

The girls, by this time, had made their appearance, ready for 
church; and they all set out. If it had been Sunday, I suspect 
they would have gone on decorously ; but, as it was, the fresh 
air from the hills around them was too stimulating for a sober 
walk. The boys vaulted over every pair of bars they came to ; 
and Carrie and Rose, made reckless by the taunts of Ned and 
Jack, ran along the tops of the stone fences with many a squeal 
of terror and delight. 

** That field over there," said Carrie, pointing to the one in 
question, ** is full of wild strawberries in their season. I was up 
here last June, and stained every dress I had." 

" Not to mention your face and hands," said Mrs. Longwood. 

** And mamma skt on the fence," went on Carrie, ** and ate 
the berries I brought her, out of a cup made of walnut-leaves, 
and between times wrote a little piece of poetry." 



THE RED, RED STRAWBERRY, 

Down in the midst of the meadow-grass 

Red-ripe strawberry hides away, 
Fearful of hungry birds that pass, 

Swift in flight all the summer day. 

But, though these robbers have seen him not. 
There is a foe with sharper eyes : 

Little brown feet push the leaves aside; 
Little brown hands seize the trembling prize. 




Little red lips for a moment ope, 
Strawberry's gone ere his prayers be said: 

Vain was the nook 'neath the plaiutain-leaf; 
Empty is now his grassy bed. 

" What a magnificent country this must have been for Indian 
fighting ! " said Charlie. " These wild ravines and rugged hills no 
doubt saw many a hard tussle " — i 
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"Yes," said Mr. Longwood: "we are on the territory of what 
was the most powerful confederation of Indians ever known on 
this continent." 

" Do you mean the Five Nations ? " asked Ned. 

" Yes," said Mr. Longwood. " They were called Iroquois by 
the French. Their own name for 
themselves was Hodenosaunee ; 
or, the ' People of the Long 
House.' " 

" What a strange name ! " 
exclaimed Rose. 

" You will understand the 
meaning of it better, if you know 
how these people built their 
houses. They were not rude 
wigwams, such as the inferior 
natives of New England lived 
in, but large houses, which sev- 
eral families often occupied. 
They were long and -narrow, 
built with rafters, with an open- 
ing at the peak the whole length, 
for the smoke to escape. Each 

family built its fire, and lived around it. The five tribes who made 
up the confederacy were stretched westward, one after the other, 
in nearly a straight line, — Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, 
Senecas, -r- like so many families around the fires in one of their 
houses : hence the name." 
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** Were they great fighters ? *' asked Jack. 

" They were the" terror of ever)' tribe, from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, and from Canada to the Carolinas. When they 
lost a warrior, they adopted a prisoner in his place, and in this 
way kept their strength up." 

** I should have thought that the prisoners might object," said 
Kate. 

** If they did," said Charlie, ** they had only to say so, and 
they could be burned at the stake instead." 

** They most certainly would have been," said Mr. Longwood. 
** Besides, it was a great honor to belong to so great a confed- 
eracy. When the Dutch settled New York, they foolishly traded 
guns and ammunition with them for beaver-skins, and they 
became far more than ever the terror of their enemies. 

** Lying, as they did, between the French in Canada and the 
English in New York, their friendship was courted by both. But 
they were too wily to commit themselves definitely to either, 
though they finally became much more the friends of the English 
than of their northern rivals. 

** One of the most wonderful things in the whole history of 
this country is the attempt of the Jesuits to convert these 
savages. Leaving their homes in France, where many of them 
held high rank, they threw aside forever the world in which they 
had lived, with all ite luxuries and comforts, penetrated the 
forests to the Indian villages, and spent their lives amid their 
filth and squalor, in the hope of winning souls to heaven. Some 
of them were tortured ; more than one died at the stake ; but 
none of these things daunted their courage." 
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" But they did not succeed, did they ? " asked Tom. 

•* No," said his father. ** The Five Nations declared for 
the English, and marched against the French in Canada. The 
Hurons, enemies of the confederacy, among whom the Jesuits 
had met with the greatest success, were exterminated. Those of 
the missionaries who had labored among the Iroquois were forced 
to depart, and so the Jesuit mission came to an end." 

** I should imagine," said Will, ** that our friends of New 
England, who thought that Popery was born of the Evil One, 
would have looked with most unfriendly eyes on these efforts of 
the Jesuits." 

** They did, indeed," said Mr. Longwood. *' And what inten- 
sified their views was the dread lest these Jesuits, being French, 
should bring over the Indians to be the allies of France ; in 
which case they would not only lose a profitable trade, but have 
an active enemy at their very doors. 

** In the valley of the Kennebec dwelt a Romish priest, 
Sebastian Rasles. For nearly forty years he had dwelt among 
the savages, hewing his wood, and drawing his water, and living 
on the same scanty fare as they. A man of wonderful ability, 
he gained great influence over them, and taught them many of 
the arts of civilization, while he converted them to his form of 
belief. He appealed to their love for color by painting the walls 
of his chapel in glowing hues. His life was pure and blameless. 
Besides all this, he was strong and expert with the snow-shoes, 
and in other feats that gained the Indians' respect. 

*' The sober-minded colonists of New England viewed with 
great disfavor* the success that attended his efforts. And when 
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they found that he was striving to make the tribes about him 
declare for the French, and renounce their old alliance, their rage 
knew no bounds. They sent one expedition after another against 
the Indians who had attacked the border-towns, and at last sur- 
prised his town at a time when nearly all the warriors were away. 
Rasles was slain by a soldier, although orders had been given 
that he should be taken prisoner, and not injured ; and his town 
was burned. And, when his absent warriors returned, they found 
his dead body, and with many lamentations buried it at what 
had been the altar of his ruined church, vowing dire vengeance 
on his murderers. 

** But here we are at our church," said Mr. Longwood, break- 
ing off abruptly. *' And the bell has stopped ringing." 

They all trooped in, their cheeks red and glowing from the 
exercise in the cool air. Half of the congregation twisted their 
heads around to see who all these strangers were ; and the 
clergj'man, who had just begun to read the hymn, stopped short 
in surprise for an instant, at the end of the first line : — 

*• Lord of the seasons, oh ! how fair " 

Tom and Will wickedly whispered that he was so astonished 
at the good looks of the party, that this was an involuntary com- 
pliment ; but, as he shortly recovered and went on, the next line 
completely refuted their suggestion : — 

" Thy works : how vile thy creatures are ! " 

And so, smiling broadly at the sudden reversal of the compli- 
ment, they took the seats which were hospitably offered them on 
all sides. 
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JACK LONGS FOR FORBIDDEN FRUIT, 63 

The sermon was long, and somewhat tedious. Jack, I suspect, 
would have ventured on a surreptitious bite out of a big apple 
which he had in his pocket ; but whenever he managed to screw 
his courage up to the sticking-point, and put his hand to the 
forbidden fruit to bring it out, an old lady of severe countenance, 
who sat at the end of his pew, looked at him fixedly through 
her glasses, and he reluctantly gave up his little scheme. 

They lost no time in getting out after the Doxology had been 
sung. Daniel was at the door with the large wagon. Mrs. 
Lx)ngwood, Lou, and Gertrude climbed into it, preferring to ride, 
rather than walk, up the long hills. Mr. Longwood, too, decided 
that he was rather too lazy for the walk ; but the rest of the 
party scouted the idea of riding, and set out briskly. 

** O Tom ! " called out his father just as they were starting, 
•* my old friend Dr. Stone was not at church, and I hear that 
he is ill. Take my card, and leave it at his housie. Ask how 
he is, and say that I will come to see him in the morning." 

**A11 right, sir," said Tom, taking the card, and putting it in 
his pocket. ** Fellows, walk slowly, and I will overtake you. It's 
only a step ; " and he set off on a run for the doctor s house. 

A couple of minutes brought him to it, and a vigorous ring 
at the bell brought a red-faced Irish girl to the door, 

** How is the doctor ? " asked Tom. 

** Faith, he*s bether the day, sorr," said she. 

** Well, give him this card, and tell him he'll call in the 
morning," and thrusting it into her hand, and turning around, he 
ran on to overtake his party. 

" And it's in a fine hurry ye are, troth and sure," said the 
girl, as she closed the door, and carried the card to her master. 
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AN ANGRY DOCTOR. 



Now, Tom was like every other boy : his pockets had in them 
nearly every thing that can be thought of, — knife, string, cards 
that had been handed him by advertising men in the streets. 
Of these latter he had a half-dozen that he had tucked away 
without ever looking at them : so it was not strange, if, in his 
hurry, he left another card than the one his father gave him. 

This was what the astonished doctor read on the pasteboard 
that his servant handed him : — 



ABRAHAM ISAACS, 
100 Bowery. 

HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR GENTLEMEN AND 
LADIES' CAST-OFF CLOTHING. 



P,S. — Ladies attended by Mrs. Isaacs. 



** Where is the fellow ? " demanded the wrathful doctor, as he 
read it. He was evidently convalescing. Being cross is a sign 
of returning health. 

** Says he'll be afther callin' in the mornin', sorr," said the 
girl. 

** Impudent rascal ! " exclaimed the angry man. ** If he does, 
rir lay my stick over his shoulders ! " 

Meantime, Tom, ignorant of his blunder, was well up the hill ; 
and, as the wagon stopped at the door of their house, the 
walking-party were close behind it. 

*' I wonder at what time we are to have dinner," said Will. 

** I will go and see," said Carrie with alacrity. 



THE DOMINIE COMES OUT STRONG. 
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She came baf;k presently. " Four o'clock," she said. " It's 
now just half-past one. There is a luncheon, though, of sand- 
wiches and milk all ready." 

After the edge of hanger had been taken off, the girls 
decided that they would stay indoors for a time : so they settled 
themselves comfortably, — one to 
write, others to read, while the 
boys strolled out to the barn . 
where they found Daniels putting 
away the horses. 

" Powerful sermon," said Dan- 
iels, by way of opening conver- 
sation. 

" Did you hear it ? " asked 
the boys. 

" No, But the dominie ge 
erally comes out strong on scch ( 
occasions. He's a prime hand 
at managing a boat, is the dom- 
inie. Nary man on the river 
can beat him. Last winter he 

thought he'd try an ice-boat. Never had tried one ; but one of 
his deacons had a boat, and he'd often told him to take her. 
''Manage her jist as ye do your sail-boat, dominie,' he said. 
' Tain't no trouble 'tall.' 

" So the dominie one afternoon tried the boat. Weather had 
been mighty cold, river smooth as glass, and that afternoon 'twas 
kind o' warm and sunshiny, though a stiff wind was blowing ; and 




(A THE DOMINIE GOES ICE-BOATING. 

nigh half the town was on the ice. So he hysted up the sail, 
and, whist ! away she went, seventy miles an hour. Pretty soon 
he thought he'd turn around : so he fetched her about, and away 
she went back on the same track she'd come, seventy miles an 
hour again, right toward the people skatin.' They see the dan- 
ger, and put for the shore like mad ; and sech a scrambling up 
the banks was never seen. 

** The dominie he tried to change the boat's course, but 
nothing he could do would make her change. She was like a 
runaway hoss. Another minit, and he'd been in the thick of 
*em ; and he did say he calcalated he'd have furnished material 
for three funerals a day for a fortnit, if he hadn't jammed the 
helm hard down. That fetched her ; but then she began to go 
round in a circle, so fast that he expected 'tw'ould twist his head 
off. And then, all of a sudden, over she went. He don't go 
ice-boatin' any more." 

The boys laughed at Daniel's stor)-, and then began to amuse 
themselves in various ways, until, before they realized it, a 
couple of hours had gone, and Carrie came running bareheaded 
from the house to bid them come to dinner. 

The trim woman seemed to have outdone herself, for the 
table fairly groaned beneath the good things upon it. In the 
centre was a great heap of red and yellow apples, and upon 
them three golden ears of corn, with the husks drawn back. 

** The corn is my idea," said Carrie, with satisfaction in her 

tone. 

** It is very pretty," said Ned. ** Are we to eat it with 
pepper and salt ? or to gnaw it undressed from its native cob ? " 
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" You are not to eat it at all, you foolish boy ! " said Carrie 
severely. ** It is symbolical of the first Thanksgiving Day ever 
appointed." 

** Pray lighten our darkness," said Charlie. ** I know nothing 
about it." 

** Well," said Carrie, ** you must learn, that, when the Pilgrim 
Fathers came to Plymouth, they had a very hard time. Their 
provisions gave out so nearly, that one day they had only three 
ears of corn, or some such small number, left. And just at this 
time a ship came from England with provisions ; and they 
appointed a day of thanksgiving, which is the origin of the day 
we are now keeping." And Carrie took up the knife and fork, 
which she had laid down in order to give greater effect to her 
little speech, and hastened to make up for lost time. 

The trim woman hurried to and fro between the kitchen and 
the table, bringing fresh dishes, while the chatter of many 
tongues made a merry noise. But all at once, as sometimes 
happens, there was a sudden lull ; and in that moment's silence 
the shrill voice of the old grandmother was heard distinctly to 
say, — 

** That little freckled gal has trimmin' of real silk on her frock 
three inches wide, — a sinful waste and a shame. * Tremble, ye 
women that are at ease: strip you, gird sackloth upon'" — 

At this a heavy step suddenly strode to the door, which 
closed with a bang, and they heard no more. 

" The question now is," said Jack mischievously, ** which of 
you young ladies answers to the description of the * little 
freckled gal.' " 
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** I have made a hurried examination of the dresses," said 
Ned, " and fear that it is my own dear sister Lou who has 
aroused the old lady's indignation." 

Lou blushed very much at finding herself the object of such 
sudden attention ; and Carrie came to her aid by saying, ** I think 
her dress is perfectly sweet. People seem to forget that there is 
such a thing as an apostolic injunction to dress well." 

** Will you kindly let us know which of the apostles gave 
this injunction ? " said Mr. Longwood. ** It has escaped my 
recollection." 

** Why, St. Paul," answered Carrie, ** when he said, * Forsake 
not the adornment of the person, as the manner of some is'" — 

At this there was a shout of laughter ; and Mr. Longwood 
ventured the assertion that he hardly thought St. Paul would be 
willing to be responsible for such a command. ** As I remember 
it," said he, '* it reads, * Forsake not the assembling of your- 
selves together.' " 

By and by, as they sat about the table, the twilight began to 
thicken ; and, before they had reached the nuts and raisins, it was 
quite dark. Then some one suggested that Mr. Longwood should 
give them another of his stories. 




CHAPTER V. 



" Tki.l us of some old 
sea-dog," said Jack indis- 
tinctly, his teeth fast in a 
great red apple. 

"There was a boy," be- 
gan Mr. Long\vood, "whom 
his parents intended should 
be a great scholar, but 
whose mind was set on 
going to sea." 

"Ah!" interrupted Jack, 
" Runs away — clothes in 
handkerchief — nearest sea- 
port — ships before the 
mast — mutiny — kills offi- 
cers — takes command — turns pirate many years — hands red 
with blood — great grizzled beard — lots of money — comes home 
— no one knows him — nabob from the East — marries beautiful 
young girl — maltreats her — neighbors hear shrieks at night — 




^0 JACK IS ABASHED. 



break in, find papers showing his past history — hang him — 
strong moral — curtain falls." 

** Upon my word, Jack," said Will, '* you are not very polite 
to interrupt Mr. Longwood in that way." 

** I beg pardon, sir," said Jack very much abashed. *' I did 
not mean to be rude. Please go on." 

" This boy, then," said Mr. Longwood, ** did not run away, 
but like a sensible fellow told his parents of his wishes, and with 
their aid found a good ship, and a good captain, and at fifteen 
went to sea. And he soon showed that he was made of good 
stuff; for in three years, and when he was only eighteen, he won 
the position of first mate. 

** On his very first voyage as mate a mutiny broke out. The 
men seized the captain, and were just throwing him overboard, 
when our hero, hearing the scuffling on deck, rushed from below, 
and attacking the mutineers, backed only by the second-mate and 
one old sailor, after a hard fight, drove them into the bows, and 
secured the ringleaders in irons. 

** And the owners of the vessel, seeing that here was a man 
who could not only sail a ship, but command one, lost no time 
in making him captain." 

** You have not told us his name," said Gertrude. 

•• His name was William Bainbridge," saki Mr. Longwood. 
- He is more generally known in histor>' as Commodore Bain- 
bridge of the United States, navy. The year in which, at the 
age of nineteen, he was made captain, was 1793. These were 
the days when the country was recovering from the Revolutionary 
war, when we had no navy, when the seas swarmed with pirates 
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and privateers, and every merchant-ship left port well armed, and 
ready to fight or fly, according to the size of the enemy. 

" And so, as you may imagine, it was not very long before 
Capt. Bainbjidge had a chance to smell burnt powder. He 
was commanding the good ship * Hope,' and was on his way 
from Bordeaux to St. Thomas, when he was attacked by a 
schooner carrying eight heavy guns. * The Hope ' had but four 
nine-pounders and a crew of eleven, against the other's thirty. 
But the eleven managed their small weapons with such skill, that 
they cut the schooner's rigging to pieces, tore away her spars, and 
riddled her hull, till she hauled down her flag, and struck. 

** His men were wild to board her, and carry her as a prize 
into port ; but Capt. Bainbridge reflected that his first duty 
was to the owners of his vessel, and that he must get the valua- 
ble cargo he had aboard safe into harbor without loss of time. 
So putting up his helm, he sailed close by the conquered craft, 
and, hailing her, ordered her captain, in his most contemptuous 
tones, to go about his business, and to tell his masters, that, when 
they wanted his ship, they must send a greater force, or a more 
skilful commander ; and so sailed away." 

** How enraged the schooner's captain must have been ! " said 
Will. 

** Yes," said Mr. Longwood. ** No doubt he had calculated on 
making a rich haul, and he came to signal grief. But we must 
leave him to repair damages, and go on with Capt. Bainbridge and 
his fortunes. 

** A few voyages after this he was stopped by a British man- 
of-war, whose lieutenant boarded him, and ordered his crew to be 
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E DAYS QF THE J'RESS-GAyG. 


. might press any British seamen whom he 
ve." 

right to do this ? " asked Tom. 

case of the strong and the weak," said Mr. 

iJritish claimed the right to seize their seamen 
.1 be found, and the Americans were then too 
They have long ago been forced to aban- 
ijjressment of seaman has from time imme- 
n.:ricans. In 174S, when we were colonies of 
iniodorc Knowles, who was in command of 
lips in New England, sent his boats to Boston 
all the seamen on the ships and wharves. 
ose in anger. The governor called out the 
nier ; hut they refused to act, and the gov- 
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weapons, and announced that he would shoot the first man who 
touched him. Seeing that he had a tough subject to handle, 
the lieutenant discreetly abandoned his designs on the mate, and 
took, instead, a common seaman, 

" Bainbridge remonstrated ;, stated that his vessel was insuf- 
ficiently manned, and that its safety was in danger if his force 
were lessened. Finding that he could not save his man, he 
boldly declared to the British officer that he would stop the first 
English merchant-vessel he met, and take off" a man to supply 
his place. The lieutenant remarked, with a sneer, that he would 
never dare to do such an illegal thing, and went over the side 
into his boat, and left with his victim. 




" Five days after, Bainbridge fell in with an armed English 
brig. He mustered his crew, cleared his decks for action, and 
made her lie to by firing a shot across her bow. He then trained 
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.4 MELAXCHOLY DEY. 


■X. while his first mate, McKinsey, went aboard 
seized an able-bodied sailor, and brought him 

r the captain of the English vessel, he directed 

It Capt. William Bainbridge had seized one of 

ects in retaliation for a seaman taken from the 

-lope' by Lieut. Norton of 'The Indefatigable 

xl by Sir Edward Pellew." 

ky fellow he was ! " said Charlie. 
these, of course, soon caused him to be known 
and one fitted for an emergency ; and so, as 

.as just fitting out ships as the beginning of a 

sen to command one. 
time now to tell of all his doings, — of how at 

tunate, and was captured, — but will hurry on to 



A DEV IN TROUBLE. 




iirkey, was in a rage with him because he had concluded a 



78 A HUMILIATING DEMAND. 

peace with France at the time that the Sultan was fighting 
Napoleon in Egypt ; and the Dey was in fear that he should 
lose not only his office, but his head. He demanded that Capt. 
Bainbridge should carry for him to Constantinople a present 
to the Sultan, which he hoped would appease his rage. Capt. 
Bainbridge politely regretted that his orders would not allow him 
to do this. The Dey fell into a fury. * You pay me tribute/ 
he shouted, * and by this you become my slaves. I will order 
you where I think proper.* 

*' Besides, he gave Bainbridge distinctly to understand that his 
ship was in the harbor under the fire of all the guns of his 
forts, and that, if he attempted to sail, she should be blown in 
pieces, and that he and his crew should be cast into prison. 
Every American merchant-ship, too. in the Mediterranean, would 
at once fall before the swarms of Barbary pirates. There was no 
help for it. * The George Washington * had to go to Constan- 
tinople. Bainbridge, in his report, said, * I hope I may never 
again be sent to Algiers with tribute, unless I am authorized to 
deliver it from the mouth of our cannon.* " 

** If I had been he,'* said Jack, who had been slowly recover- 
ing his spirits, ** I would have taken the presents for the Sultan 
on board, and as soon as I got out of the harbor I would have 
cut stick, and let the Sultan whistle.** 

•* Your language is highly enigmatical,** said Tom. *' Do I 
gather that you would have run away with the presents?*' 

** That's about the size of it,** responded Jack the incorrigible. 

** That would have been a very clever thing to do,** said 
Carrie sarcastically. ** It would have taken the Ace about a 
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month to find out what he had done ; and then the American 
merchant- ships would all have had a sweet time." 

" May 1 inquire whom you mean by the Ace ? " asked Jack. 

*' You know per- 
fectly well, you foolish .^ 
boy," said Carrie with ,.. - — ■ 
great dignity. " The 
man, whatever his name 
was, would of course 
have retaliated on everj' 
American ship that fell 
in his way. 

Jack being suffi- 
ciently subdued by 
this vigorous attack, 
Mr. Longwood took 
up the thread of his 
story again. 

" So The George 
Washington ' sailed for 
Constantinople with five 
or six hundred thousand 
dollars in money, and 
some two hundred Mos- 
lem passengers. You 
can well imagine that 
the sailors were not in 
.the best humor at the work they 




were doing, and the poor pas- 



JACK TAR TACKS HIS SHIP. 



bther hard time of it. The Moslems, as you 
gid In their prayers, and pray always with their 
Five times a day they swarmed the decks, 
irned eastward. Hardly would they have begun, 
Ivould find it necessary to tack the ship, when 
Igement on the part of the praying band would 
At last the ship at these times described 
lurse, and it grew so difficult to teli which was 
Imd it necessary to station one of the faithful at 
1. with one eye on the compass, pointed with 
lin the desired direction. 
Ijoy of those wicked sailors," said Kate, 
Be Washington ' was fifty-nine days in making 
pnstantinople, — a passage alike tedious to pas- 
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"Throughout his whole stay Bainbridge was treated with the 
utmost consideration. He was the guest of the Capudan Pacha^ 
or Turkish Admiral ; and when his ship left port, on its return, 
it received a salute from a fortress which had never fired one, 
except to the admiral himself; and by this high official he was 
presented with a firming 

•• What is that ? " asked Gertrude. 

** A kind of passport," said Mr. Longwood, ** which, being 
granted only by the Sultan, would protect him in any part of 
his dominions. 

** The treatment of the ambassador of the Dey was very 
different from that received by Capt. Bainbridge. He was 
ordered to the admiral's ship, and, havinj^ made due tender of 
the lions and tigers and money he had brought, presented his 
masters letter. The admiral seized it in a fury, first s[)at upon 
it, and then stamped on it, and bade him go back and tell his 
master, that unless he declared war with France instantly, and 
sent to the Sultan at Constantinople, within sixty days, a million 
piastres for his impudence, matters would go hardly with him. 
Naturally the ambassador was in haste to be gone. 

** * The George Washington,' as if wishing to be through with 
the disagreeable business on which she was engaged, made quick 
time on her return-voyage, and in twenty-one days was anchored 
in the Bay of Algiers, — this time, out of range of the batteries 
on shore. This position did not suit the Dey at all. He had 
forgotten the solemn oath he swore, not to ask Bainbridge to do 
any further service for him, and would fain have made him carry- 
back the million piastres.'' 
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" I Iiope lie ditln't do It " exclaimed Carrie. 

" You shall hear," said 
Mr. Longwood. •* Capt. 
Bainbridge refused, and 
presently waited upon the 
Dey. He was in a state 
of fury at being thwarted 
in his plans, and broke 
forth in the wildest way. 
About him stood his fifty 
janizaries ready to do his 
bidding at a nod. Bain- 
bridge, knowing that his 
life was hardly worth a 
moment's purchase, pulled 
out the firtnin which had 
been given him at Constan- 
tinople. The effect on the 
Dey was magical. His rage 
ceased instantly, and he 
became even crouching in 
his manner." 

" That firrnin did the 
business nicely," said Tom. 
" I suppose Bainbridge was 
not sorry to see the last of 
the old scoundrel." 

"but he 
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A WHOLE FLEET OF PIRATES. 85 

was to see much more of another as bad, and he, too, in a most 
disagreeable fashion. It was several years later. There was then 
a fleet of American men-of-war in the Mediterranean, who were 
making things very hot for the Barbary pirates. * The Philadel- 
phia,' which Bainbridge commanded, had sighted a suspicious sail 
on the horizon, had come within range, and was blazing away '- 
at her with great vigor, when suddenly she ran aground on a . 

■ 

sunken ledge. The men did their best to get her off ; but her . 
speed had driven her high up, and, though they threw overboard 
guns and every thing else they could to lighten her, she was 
immovable, and finally careened, and lay broadside on the ledge. 

•* Such guns as they now had left, pointed toward the sky ; 
and a whole fleet of pirates was about them, peppering away with 
all their might. They stood it for five hours, during which time 
they threw overboard all the small arms, and floated the magazine, 
and then they hauled down their flag, and surrendered. A wild 
rabble boarded them at once, stealing even their clothing off their 
backs. Ignominiously enough they were carried into Tripoli, and 
led before the Bashaw, who ordered them all into confinement. 
Nineteen long months passed before they were set at liberty. 

•* Dreary times were these for them all. By day the men 
were forced to work on th^i* iortifications : at night they were all 
carefully locked up. 

** The Bashaw was most anxious to have the earthworks hur- 
ried forward ; for he feared lest the remaining vessels of the 
American fleet should knock his town about his ears before he 
could get into a position to defend it. So he offered money for 
what they did, to the men who would wofk when the day's labor 
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was ended. Poor Jack was only too glad to have a litllc cash, 
which soon found its way into th^* hands of the sellers of 
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brandy ; while Jack himself, uproariously drunk, reeled through 
the streets of Tripoli. The drinktnf^V^^huous liquors is for- 
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bidden all true Moslems ; and these sailor habits excited great 
contempt in the minds of the Tripoiitans, which they showed in 
their usual way of expressing contempt, — spitting in the faces. 
Jack was not the man to stand this ; and a bruised and damaged 
follower of the prophet generally made prompt complaint at the 




guard, and the bastinado was as promptly ordered for the ' 
offender." 

" I have heard of that punishment," said Will. " Is not that 
the one where knees and ankles are tied fast, and the victim is 
held while the bare soles of his feet are beaten with a flat beard 
or paddle I " 



SS A FRIENDLY EXECUTIONER. 

" Yes/* said Mr. Longwood. " At times the blows are so 
heavy, that the blood is driven through the top of the foot." 

** I should think the men would soon have been disabled by 
such treatment." 

** They made friends of the under slave-driver who adminis- 
tered the punishment. The chief slave-driver was much too 
dignified to be present while this was going on. He stood out- 
side, and told by the sound, and by the cries of the victims, that 
the blows were well laid on. The manner in which it was 
actually done was for the executioner to call in harsh tones for 
two of the sailors to hold the one to be bastinadoed. A third 
held five or six straw mats over the soles of his feet, which were 
then beaten furiously, while Jack himself shouted as if under- 
going tortures." 

** What a jolly idea ! " said all the boys. ** The under slave- 
driver must have been a very decent fellow." 

** Possibly his feelings may have been softened by a little 
money from the sailors," said Carrie. 

** It may have been so," said Mr, Longwood. ** But we will 
give him the benefit of the doubt." 

** Were the officers treated in the same way as the men ? " 
.asked Jack. 

** Oh, no ! " said Mr. Longwood. ** They had quarters by 

themselves, and at times had chances to see somewhat of the 

• city and surrounding country. Their treatment varied according 

to the temper of the Bashaw. The months were long and dreary 

^enough to them. 

*• They made plan after plan to es cape.; but each fell through. 



DECATUR UNDERTAKES A CAPTURE. 



To add to their chagrin, the Tripohtans 
\!W 1 '/ "^"cceeded in dragging 'The Philadelphia' 
^l [ ^ off the rocks, bringing her into the harbor, 
and repairing her. There she lay in plain 
sight, a beautiful new frigate, in the hands 
of the enemy. It was more than 
they could stand. By the aid of in- 
visible ink, Bainbridge communicated 
with Cnrrmodore Preble, and sketched 
out a plan for her destruc- 
tion. Preble approved, and 
intrusted the execution to 
Lieut. Decatur. 

" About midnight one 
>ark night, the Tripolitan 
watch on ' The Philadel- 
phia ' observed a small 
ketch bungling into the 
harbor, and so carelessly 
managed, that they feared 
that she would foul with 
them. They called out to 
her to anchor, or they would 
fire into her ; but a Malay 
pilot called back that she 
had lost her anchors. The 
wind dying away, she lay 
becalmed some fifty feet 
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distant; and the guard, seeing a boat lowered, apparently to tow 
her off, gave her no further thought. The boat, however, quietly 







made fast the end of the rope it carried, to the anchor-chains of 

the frigate. Stalwart arms pulled lustily on it from the ketch ; and, 

before the sentries realized what was being done, she was along- 

s/de, and seventy men, sword in h^nd, had leaped from her deck. 
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"The Startled crew of 'The Philadelphia/ roused from sleep, 
retreated fighting to the forecastle. The struggle was bitter, but 
short. Those who were not sabred leaped into the sea. Then 
began the work of destruction. Every man had been assigned 
his task before setting out, and almost in an instant the ship 
was in a blaze in a hundred places. The batteries on shore, 
roused by the firing and the flames, awoke, and began to pour 
shot and shell into the ketch, which was now a beautiful target 
for their aim. Fortunately the wind sprung up. and she made 
good her escape without the loss of a single man, and with but 
four wounded." 

" What a daring deed it was ! " said Will. ** It would be great 
fun to meet the men who figured in such acts as these, and get 
them talking. They would hav^ any quantity of stories of their 
experiences." 

** Th ore is one anecdoie about this very enterprise that I have 
heard," said Mrs. Longwood, who had sat silent all the evening. 
" Mr. Longwood seems to have forgotten it." 

** What was it ? " they asked. 

** When Decatur called for volunteers to go on his expedi- 
tion, of course twice the number stepped forward that were 
needed. So he selected such as he thought most suited for the 
work in hand. Among those passed by was a slender young 
fellow of nineteen, a Quaker." 

** It seems to me that aboard a man-of-war is a strange place 
to find a Quaker," said Carrie. ** I thought they did not believe 
in fighting." 

" Nor do they," said Mrs. Longwood. *' This fellow had, 1 
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believe, committed some slight fault, and, rather than meet 
reproof at the hands of his elders, had gone to, sea.", 

*' Perhaps he spoke -in meeting," suggested Jack. 

** I cannot say," said Mrs. Longwood, smiling. ** At all events, 
he was so much disappointed at being left behind, that he impor- 
tuned the lieutenant, as he was going over the side, to take him. 

" * Why do you wish to go ? * asked Decatur sternly. 

** His early training was too much for the young Quaker. 
He could not say that he wanted to fight • •^o he stammered out 
that he would * like to see the parts.' " 

***Did they take him?" asked Ned. 

** Yes ; and he led the boarders, ana was always afterward a 
prime favorite with the men." 

** At last the nineteen long months came to a close," said Mn 
Longwood, taking up the story, *' and Bainbridge was again a 
free man. The American squadron had bombarded the city two 
or three times, and brought the Bashaw to beg for peace. 
Though the bombardment was most efficacious toward our hero's 
liberation, it nearly caused his death ; for a round shot from one 
of the American guns fell in the prison within a foot of him, 
throwing him down, and burying him beneath nearly a ton of 
stone and mortar which it tore from the walls in its passage." 

** It is to be hoped that Bainbridge had better luck after he 
at last bade good-by to Africa," said Tom. 

** He had a very quiet time, at all events," said Mr. Long- 
wood ; ** for the country was at peace. He superintended one or 
two navy-yards, and even, to patch his torn fortunes, obtained 
leave of absence, and made one or two voyages in the merchant- 
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service. Presently all this peaceful work was broken up. The 
war of 1812 began. 

" Bainbridge was once more in command of a frigate. And 
now came, the most brilliant- action of his whole life." 




The boys all stirred in their chairs expectantly ; and Gertrude, 
holding up her crewcI-work to examine it critically by the light 
of the lamp, exclaimed,' — 
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" I never saw such things as boys ! You know that some- 
thing bloodthirsty is coming, and yet you are as pleased as can 
be at the idea of hearing it." 

** You are much worse than boys, or than sailors and soldiers 
even," said Jack, glancing at her work. ** They do cruel things 
for their country's good only. You do them for your personal 
pleasure." 

** That is very poor. Jack." said Charlie : ** not even worth 
smiling at. — Please go on, Mr. Longwood." 

** It was in the month of December that * The Constitution,* 
Avhich he commanded, was cruising off the Brazilian coast, when 
she fell in with the British frigate * Java.' Bainbridge's report of 
the action that followed is a model description. — Tom, you will 
find a copy of his life somewhere about. I think it is lying on 
the table. I was looking it over only an hour or two ago. 

** Here is the place," he went on, turning over the leaves as 
Tom handed him the book. ** He tells at first of sighting her; 
then says, — 

** * At twenty-six minutes pa^c one p.m.. being sufficiently from 
the land, and finding the ship to be an English frigate, took in 
the mainsail and royals, tacked ship, and stood for the enemy. 

*' * At fifty minutes past one, the enemy bore down with an 
intention of raking us, which we avoided by wearing. A general 
action with round and grape then commenced, the enemy keep- 
ing at a much greater distance than I wished ; but could not 
bring him to a closer action. 

** * At ten minutes past two, commenced the action within 
good grape or canister distance, the enemy to windward, but much 
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farther "than I wished. At thirty minutes past two, our wheel 
was shot entirely away. At forty minutes past two, determined 
to close with the enemy, notwithstanding his raking. Set the 




fore and main sail, and luffed up close to him. At fifty minutes 
past two, the enemy's jib-boom got foul of our mizzen rigging. 
At three, the head of the enemy's jib-boom, and bowsprit, were 
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shot away by us. At five minutes past three, shot away the 
enemy*s foremast by the board. At fifteen minutes past three, 
shot away his main topmast just above the cap. At forty min- 
utes past three, shot away the gaft and spancker-boom. At fifty- 
five minutes past three, shot away his mizzen-mast nearly by 
the board. At five minutes past four, having silenced the fire 
of the enemy completely, and his colors in the main rigging 
being down, we supposed he had struck ; we then hauled down 
courses, and shot ahead to repair our rigging, which' was 
extremely cut, leaving the enemy a complete wreck ; soon after- 
ward discovered the enemy's flag was still flying. Hove to, to 
repair some of our damage. At twenty minutes past four, wore 
ship, and stood for the enemy. At twenty-five minutes past five, 
got very close to the enemy in a very effectual raking position, 
athwart his bows, and when about to fire, he most prudently 
struck his flag.' " 

*' Hurrah ! " shouted Jack onthusiastically. waving his hand 
above his head. ** I knew we'd win. What a fine old cock 
Bainbridge must have been ! — 

* Simon was old but his heart ill was bold 

His ordinance he laid right lowe 
He put in chaine full nine yardes long 

With other great shott less and nioe 
And he lette goe his great gunnes shott 

So well he settled itt with his ee 
The first sight that Sir Andrew sawe 

He see his pinnace sunke in the sea.'" 

*' Jack," said Tom, ** evidently imagines that he is back in 
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school. — Hastings, I mark you ten for declamation. You have 
done creditably." 

** The commander of the English frigate had as hard a lot as 
old Sir Andrew Barton of whom Jack tells us," said Mr. Long- 
wood. ** He saw his ship blown up by his enemy, and he him- 
self died of wounds received in the fight." 

** Well. let us leave the table," said Mrs. Longwood. ** For 
I imagine that Mrs. Daniels would like to clear away the remains 
of our dinner." 



CHAPTER VI. 



" For my part," said Charlie, an 

yf?" ' ^^^^"""j^^^^^ hour or two later, " I feel as if ! 

' SS^ I should have the nightmare unless 1 

have some exercise before I sleep. 

What do you say to some sort of ii 

game ? " 

" 1 know a splendid one," saiii 
Ned. " A candle-race." 

" What iti the world is that ? " 
the) isked. 

You run tliree times around the 
hou e, and the one ■who gets through 
first wins. Each person carries two 
lighted candles. The minute one goes 
out he has to stop short until he 
has relighted it. It's no end of fun." 
Let's try it!" they all exclaimed. 
And Carrie hurried into the kitchen, 
and presently returned with a heap of 
candles, which they all seized upon, and hastened to light. Mr. 




THE CROSS DOG LIFTS UP HIS VOICE. lOI 

Longwood put on his coat and hat, and stood at the front-door 
to see fair play ; while Daniels and the trim woman stood at the 
back-door to see this new sport, which, as she observed to her 
husband, ** took a many candles.** The cross dog, roused by the 
noise and light, tugged and strained at his chain, and snapped 
and snarled most wickedly. 

** One, two, three, and away,** said Mr. Longwood, as they 
stood in line ; and off they went. Now, to such of you as have 
never tried it, a candle-race may seem a very simple thing; but 
it is nothing of the sort. In the first place, the candles go out 
most unexpectedly, and will not relight, except by great coaxing* 
And then, when you hold the candles before you, you cannot 
see at all where you are going. Jack brought up violently 
against an old apple-tree ; Kate found herself held fast by the 
briers of a large rose-bush ; and Tom was flat on his face before 
they had made half of the first circuit of the house. It was 
fully ten minutes before Will struggled in, a winner, at the 
starting-post. Once more they tried the contest ; but this time 
Ned, by a little ingenuity, easily won. He held his candles 
upside down. 

But, when they came laughing and panting back into the 
house, there was a sudden exclamation from them all, as they 
looked at him ; for his clothes were white with the wax from 
the candles. It took an hour of blotting-paper and hot flat-irons 
to make him look presentable. After that they all went to bed. 

When the boys opened their eyes the next morning, and 
looked out of the window, they were filled with astonishment. 
Could they have mistaken Christmas for Thanksgiving ! There 
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were two inches of snow on the ground, a lowering sky over- 
head, and a wintry wind whistling about the house. Down far 
below them in the distance, the broad river was cold and lead- 




colored. As tlicy looked, a wild rabbit, surprised, no doubt, nt 
this strange weather, darted across the field beneath their window. 
They shivered as they watched him, and then all clambered back 
into bed again to take counsel as to this unexpected state of 
affairs. After a little, though, a rattling of plates showed thai 
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the trim woman was setting the table for breakfast : so they 
jumped up, and made haste to dress. 

** Well, young people,'* said Mr. Longwood at breakfast, 
** how do you propose to spend the day ? I am going to see 
my old friend Dr. Stone this morning, and may not be back 
until dinner, at four. — You left my card there yesterday, did you 
not. Tom ? " 

** Yes, papa,'* answered Tom. But, as he said the words, he 
put his hand into his pocket, and produced the identical card 
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** I am sure I left something," he said, holding it up, and looking 
at it blankly ; ** but what. I have no idea ; for here is certainly 
the card you gave me.'* 

" It would be well to be more careful next time," said his 
father. " However, I do not imagine that any very great harm 
is done. But you have none of you answered my question as to 
what you propose doing." 

** I think we girls shall stay jn doors,", ^aid Carrie and Rose, 
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" It looks very wet. I imagine that these winds, which are 
whistling so vigorously around the house, will soon melt and 
carry off the snow. How like a March day it seems ! Just 
as if — 

The wild March winds have mustered ; 

Their stormy bugles blow; 
Aroused from sleep, in squadrons deep 

They rush upon the foe. 
The piled-up snows of winter 

Cower and melt and flee ; 
In sheltered nooks the little brooks 

Once more splash merrily. 

In all the sunny valleys 

Is heard a stirring sound ; 
Little green heads from wintry beds 

Come peeping through the ground. 
The pale wind-flower is swaying 

Uix)n its slender stalk ; 
And violets blue, a merry crew, 

Ripple and laugh and talk." 

** I shall not object to keeping quiet, for my part." said Kate. 
** I feel somewhat used up by our activity yesterday." 

** We boys will be close at hand," said Tom and Will, ** in 
case we can help to pass the time. Jack and Ned and Charlie 
have challenged us to a great snow-ball fight. I believe that is 
to come first in order after breakfast." 

** Well," said Mr. Lx)ngwood, as they rose from the table, *' I 
will leave you to your own devices. I must be off. I am going 
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to walk across the fields, and through the woods. There will be 
no mud there if the snow melts." And. taking his stick, he set 
out briskly, and was soon lost to view in the forest. 

Before the boys had fairly got into the thick of their snow- 
ball fight, he had reached the doctor's house, and rang the bell. 
As he stood waiting for the door to be opened, he heard a 
voice from up stairs call out. — 

" If that's the rascal who was here yes- 
terday, just let him come into the hall, and 
t^ive him a piece <)f my mintl." 
■■ 1 'nv (;\t:r, wlien tlie wrathful doctor learned 
:hat it was an old friend, he was 
ovLTJoyeil ; and they both had a 
Iieart) laugh over Tom's 
bluiiilirr. as \\\v- facts came 
out. 

The young people did 
nothing in particular very 
actively all day long. The 
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I06 THE OLD GRANDMOTHER HAS A COLD. 

snow-ball fight came off. and lasted more than an hour, with verj' 
evenly matched results. The girls strolled into the kitchen, in the 
hope of having an interview with the old lady ; but the trim woman 




was alone. Her mother, she said, had taken a cold, and she had 
persuaded her to stay in bed. Lou found a dish of bread-crusts, 
and scattered crumbs to a few hungry birds that gathered about 
her at the back-door. 

Finally they drew their chairs about the fire, each with her 
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work, and talked and chatted. Rose, after a little, found on the 
shelves a scrap-book filled with newspaper clippings. They had 
been cut out at different times by Mr. Longwood's brother, as 
, the fancy seized him. Poetry and prose were mixed in great 
confusion. Rose read to them, now and then, an extract. Here 



is one : — 



thp: return ok the hessians. 

*' How shall I tell them ? " the sergeant said, 

And he shook his old and grizzletl head, 

And a tear rolled down his dust-grimed face. 

(They were marching home, and they marched apace) 

From over the ocean, a war-worn band, 

To tlieir homes in the (lerman fvUherland. 

"The good (/od's mercies have gone astray: 
Whv were they ^lain on the self-same dav? 
Whv came I alive from the ( rucl strife. 
Useless and old. with no (hild nor wife? 
How tell a mother of two sons dead, 
A wife, and a sweetheart?" the sergeant said. 

** IFow (\in I tell how we found one slain 
Shot tiirough the head, on the lonely plain ; 
How 'neaih the colors one drop|)ed and lay 
Dead ere his red lips a word could say?" 
And the sergeant marched with heati bent down, 
Nor heard the cheers as they reached the town ; 

Raised not his eyes as they marched along. 
Saw not around him the gathering throng, 



FOR K/A'G AND COUNTRY. 

Till three pale women clutched hard his arui, 
Tlicir wild eyes haggard with strange alarm. 
" ihe good God help you — they are dead ! 
Twos for king and country," the sergeant said. 




" Foi king and country ! " their mother cried. 
" Not for their country have my sons died. 
One tyrant sold the in, poor helpless slaves, 
To another tyrant beyond the waves. 




! :• riiK(;i:(;!i rii;^ mkad un 'riiK lonely tlain. 
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God judge between us. — Daughters, come home, 
By our vacant hearth we will make our moan." 

** Is it true, as the poem says, that they were sold ? " asked 
Carrie. 

** George the Third obtained the Hessian regiments from 
PVederick 11. of Hesse-Cassel. For the twenty-two thousand men 
which were furnished he paid about three million pounds sterling. 
It was said and believed that many of the men were kidnapped, and 
that their families never knew what had become of them. Many 
of them had no mind to return to Germany after the war, but 
deserted, and settled among the people whom they came to fight. 

** Here comes papa," said Carrie. '* And. would you believe 
it! it is l.riir-i)ast ihree. How the clay has gone! We had better 
go U]) stairs, and i^;t ready for clii^iHcr, girls.*' 




CHAPTER VII. 




"In the year 

1747," said Mr, 
^ Longwood, as they 
drew about tlit; fire 
again, after tlinner 
was over, "■aniur.;; 
the many new :.<'.- 
tiements in N v. 
Hampshire wa ; . ; 
at Epsom ; a;; ! 
amon;^ tl;^ settlers was a man named McCoy, He was a roti.M 
f-pecime;!. but withal a daring man. Having heard rumors th; : 
hostile Indians were committing depreciations on some of t! 1 
other settlers round about, he took his gun, and set out thrcHiL;': 
the forest to find for himself whether any were in his o\v'. 
neighborhood. Presently he saw signs that showed only too v, .. ! 
that there were, and he made haste t<> retrace his steps. 

"But unknown to liim. the Indians had seen him, and noise- 
lessly followed him home. They toid his wife, when they were 
hurrying her away a prisoner, that they looked through the 
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cracks of their log-house that night, and saw what they ate for 
supper." 

At this point Jack wickedly gave his chair a sudden scrape, 
and Gertrude jumped. 

"The time for them to strike, however, was not yet come. 
They wanted to find out the strength of the new settlement 
first. For two days there was no sign of trouble. But, on the 
afternoon of the second day, Mrs. McCoy went to see if a neigh- 
bor, who had fled at the first report of trouble, had returned. 
As she was coming homeward, her dogs, who had gone around 
to the back of the block-house as she passed it, came running 
to her, with their hair standing up along their backs, and growl- 
ing savagely. 

" When McCoy heard this, he made up his mind that the 
Indians were already in the town, and that it was time to fly. 

** So he watched that night ; and the next morning he and 
his wife and his son set out for a garrison at Nottingham. The 
two men had muskets ; but they had used up all their powder 
and ball in hunting, so that they were of no use to them. 
They strode along a narrow path through the woods, until they 
began to climb a hill. They were some distance up the hill ; 
and Mrs. McCoy, who for some unknown reason had straggled 
behind, was just at its foot, when two Indians reached out 
suddenly from the bushes, and seized her. At the same time 
they clapped their hands over her mouth, so that her husband 
and son might not hear her screams for help. They heard, how- 
ever, and, putting their pieces to their shoulder, advanced hastily 
to the rescue. The Indians, of course, at once levelled their 
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guns, when Mrs. McCoy struck them down, and called to her 
son and husband to run. They hesitated for an instant, then 
remembering that their weapons were useless, and that they had 
no chance of success, leaped into the woods, and fled. 

" Mrs. McCoy now natu- 
rally expected that she should 
be tomahawked ; but her 
conduct had probably pleased 
the Indians, and they treated 
her with great consideration, 
They took her to the banks 
of a little stream not far 
away, and left her in charge 
of a boy, while they went 
back, and burned her house. 
During this interval she de- 
bated whether she would not 
do well to kill the boy, and 
make her escape. A heavy 
piece of iron was there, with 
which she could easily have 
done the deed. But, in case 
they should retake her, she 
knew too well that she would probably be burned alive, and so 
decided to take her chances, and stay quietly where she was. 

" Before long her captors returned, grimed with smoke ; and, 
pleasandy informing her in broken English of their having suc- 
cessfully burnt up all her possessions, they set out on the long 
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march for Canada. The names of these three worthies were 
Plausawa, Sabatis, and Christi : the boy's name is not given. 

" Mrs. McCoy was a sturdy woman, and marched along 
stanchly. Probably, had she been feeble, and unable to keep 
up, they would have lost patience, and tomahawked her. As it 
was, she did not suffer. They had carried off with their other 
plunder a dozen ripe apples from the solitary tree that bore in 
the new settlement ; and they gave her one of these a day as 
long as they lasted. They carried her on their backs over the 
streams, and at night covered her with one of their blankets ; 
and, as this all took place in the summer, she experienced hardly 
any hardship." 

;* It must have been jolly,** said Ned. " A sort of perpetual 
picnic. 

** I fear Mrs. McCoy did not look at it in that way," said 
Rose. 

** Well," went on Mr. Longwood, ** at last they reached Cana- 
da, and here the captive was sold by her captors to a French 
family, as servant. After a time she was ransomed, and returned 
to her home." 

** How glad she must have been to see her husband again ! " 
said Carrie. 

** In point of fact," said Mr. Longwood, smiling, ** she ought 
to have been glad. But McCoy was a man of violent temper, 
from which she had suffered somewhat. And she was indiscreet 
enough to say, that, if it had not been for her children, she 
would have preferred to stay in Canada, where she was very 
comfortable. 



Il6 THERE START UP FOUR INDIANS, 

" She must have seen her captors quite frequently after her 
return ; for, when the war was over, they built their wigwams, 
and lived quite close to her. Plausawa and Sabatis both were 
killed in a drunken bout, and buried near at hand." 

** How frightful those times must have been to live in ! " said 
Gertrude. ** The men must have been ready to run at the word 
* Indian.' " 

** Not a bit of it," said Will. ** I was looking over that 
stanch old warrior, * Gardener s History of Pequot Warres,* a short 
time ago. Let me just get the book from the shelves, and read 
you a little : — 

** * In the 2 2d of February I went out, with ten men and 
three dogs, half a mile from the house, to burn the weeds, 
leaves, and reeds upon the neck of land, because we had felled 
twenty timber trees, which we were to roll to the water-side to 
bring home, every man carrying a length of match with brim- 
stone matches with him to kindle the fire withal. But when we 
came to the small of the Neck, the weeds burning, I having 
before this set two sentinels on the small of the Neck, I called 
to the men who were burning the reeds to come away ; but 
they would not until they had burnt up the rest of their matches. 
Presently there starts up four Indians out of the fiery reeds, but 
ran away. I calling to the rest of our men to come away out 
of the marsh. Then Robert Chapman and Thomas Hurlbut, 
being sentinels, called to me, saying there came a number of 
Indians out of the other side of the marsh. Then I went to 
stop them, that they should not get to the woodland ; but 
Thomas Hurlbut cried out to me that some of the men did not 
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follow me ; for Thomas Rumble and Arthur Branch threw down 

their two guns, and ran away ; then the Indians shot two of them 

that were in the reeds, and sought to get between us and home, 

but durst not come before us. but kept us in a half-moon, we 

retreating, and exchanging 

many a shot, so that Thomas 

Hurlbut was shot almost 

through the thigh, John 

Spencer in the back, myself 

in the thigh : two more were 

shot dead. 

" ' But on our retreat, 1 
kept Hurlbut and Spencer 
still before us, we defending 
ourselves with our naked 
swords, or else they had 
taken us all alive : so the 
two sore wounded men, by 
our slow retreat, got home 
with their guns, when our 
two sound men ran away, 
and left their guns behind 
them. 

" ' But, when I saw the cowards that left us, I resolved to 
let them draw lots which of them should be hanged, for the 
articles did hang up in the hall for them to read. But at the 
intercession of old Mr. Michell, Mr. Higgison, and Mr. Pell, I 
did forbear. 
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" ' Within a few days after, when I had cured myself of the 
wound, I went out with eight men to get some fowl for our 
relief, and found the guns that were thrown away, and the body 
of one man shot through, the arrow going in at the right side, 
the head sticking fast half 
through a rib at the left 
side ; which I took out, and 
cleansed it, and presumed 
to send to the Bay, because 
they had said that the ar- 
rows of the Indians were of 
no force.' " 

"That doesn't sound as 
if Gardener, at least, were 
much afraid," said Charlie. 
"Wait a little," said Will. 
■' I'll read you some more of 
it." 

"'You, Robert Chapman, 
you know that when you and 
John Bagley were beating 
samp at the Garden Pales, 
the sentinels called you to 
run in ; for there was a number of Pequits creeping to you to 
catch you. I, hearing it, went up to the Redoubt, and put two 
cross-bar shot into the two guns that lay above, and levelled 
them at the trees in the middle of the hmbs and boughs, and 
gave order to John Frend and his man to stand with handspikes, 
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to turn them this way or that as they should hear the Indians 
shout ; for they should know my shout from theirs, for it should 
be very short. 

** * Then I called six men and the dogs, and went out run- 
ning to the place, and keeping all abreast in sight, close 
together. And when I saw my time, I said ** Stand ! " and called 
all to me, saying, *' Look on me ; and, when I hold up my hand, 
then shout as loud as you can ; and, when I hold down my 
hand, then leave : *' and so they did. Then the Indians began a 
long shout, and then went off the two great guns, and tore the 
limbs of the trees about their ears, so that divers of them were 
hurt ; for there is one of them in this present year, '60, that 
lieth above Harford, that is fain to creep on all four. And we 
shouted once or twice more, but they would not answer us 
again : so we returned home, laughing. 

** * Another pretty prank we had with three great doors of 
ten feet long and four feet broad, being bored full of holes, and 
driven full of long nails as sharp as awl-blades, — sharpened by 
Thomas Hurlbut. These we placed in certain places where they 
should come, fearing lest they should come in the night, and fire 
our redoubt or battery. And in a dry time and a dark night, 
they came as before, and found the way a little too sharp for 
them ; and as they skipped from one they trod upon another, 
and left the nails and doors dyed with their blood, which you 
know we saw the next morning, laughing at it. And this I write 
that young men may learn, if they should meet v/ith such trials 
as we met with there, and have not opportunity to cut off their 
enemies, yet they may, with such pretty pranks, preserve them- 
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selves from danger ; for policy is needful in wars, as well as 
strength/ " 

** His idea of a prett)' prank is unique, at all events/' said 
Charlie. " He must have been a tough customer to meet. Did 
he keep his* scalp on his head ? " 

" Oh. yes I " said Mr. Longwood. •* He died in his bed at a 
good old age." 

" How did they scalp people ? " asked Rose. 

" I shall be happy to show any of you young ladies." said 
Jack, bloodthirstily drawing from his pocket and opening a knife 
with a most formidable blade. — a new one bought especially for 
this expedition to the countrx*. 

" Jack," said Gertrude. '* do put up that dreadful knife I " 

** My sister." said Jack, looking around with a wicked glance, 
'* has in her character a vein of what we will, for lack of a 

better term, call timidirv. Possiblv some of vou mav have 

• • « « 

noticed it. She is especially timid on the subjtct of Indians. I 
proteose to cure her oi ihis. This is to be my method of treat- 
merit. 1 will r.ow >ca'i> her. \\*hen she has acquired that thor- 
ough fam-Iiarlt)- w::h this icocess that breeds contempt. I ad\-ance 
to the next s:ep. Jus: before she v^oes up to the room where 
she is to slee'j alone, I shall tell her the stor\' of an Indian 
massicre. anJ the tortures thai followevi. that will cause each 
hair ^:i her 'uxunar.t tresses to stand on end. Then, when she 
has -u<t out out the Ii^h:. and before she I'airlv has her head 
under the blanket. I sha/. mai'.y hur* a tomahawk into the door, 
and -^!ve the war-whoop. Gentle measures :n the training of 
the young. — these are always successiu.. 
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" Will you please tell us how you are to make her locks 
stand on end after she has been scalped ? " asked Carrie. 

** Your theory apparently needs a little more elaboration," 
said Will. ** Perhaps, therefore, you had better postpone carrying 
it out until you have given it further thought. In the mean 
time we can go on with our talk." 

"There are several good stories about these Indian wars," 
said Mr. Longwood. ** Thomas Toogood had a rather curious 
experience. He was seen by three Indians, and took to his 
heels, they following at the top of their speed in pursuit. 
Presently one overtook and seized him, whereat the other two 
turned back. But, while his captor was hunting about him for 
some string to tie his arms, Toogood suddenly wrested his gun 
from him, and, presenting it at his head, threatened to shoot if 
he made a sound. Then he quietly retreated with the musket to 
the nearest garrison, while the chagrined savage made the best 
of his way back to his comrades, there, no doubt, to be the 
subject of ridicule for many a long day." 

" I remember to have heard of one great Indian fighter," 
said Ned, " whom the savages called the man with two heads. 
He wore a wig, and always, when he got warmed up in a fight, 
used to take it off, and hang it on a bush. They had never 
seen a wig, and their amazement was without bounds." 

** By the by," said Charlie, '* do you fellows remember how 
suddenly Mr. Grinder's hair turned gray at the last Christmas 
holidays ? It was a dark brown the day before Christmas ; and 
the day after New Year's, when school opened, it was positively 
gray." 
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** Pity the sorrows of a poor old man," said Kate. ** It was 
probably grief at the conduct of you boys." 

** Well," said Will, ** to leave Mr. Grinder's scalp, and get 
back to those of the early settlers, I suppose all this bloody 
work did not increase a Christian spirit in the whites." 

** No, indeed ! " said Mr. Longwood. ** They often became 
rivals of the Indians in brutality. One ought not to expect 
much at the hands of men whose wives and children have been 
killed, and perhaps tortured. The Province of Massachusetts 
at one time offered a reward of forty pounds for every Indian 
scalp ; and the historian grimly states, that one Capt. Tyng at 
once set out, and soon returned with five, for which he received 
two hundred pounds. 

** Out of deference to Gertrude's feelings, and in view of the 
lesson that Jack is preparing for her," said Mr. Longwood, smil- 
ing, ** we will avoid the subject of massacres, and the torture of 
captives. It happened, however, not unfrequently, that a white 
man was adopted into a tribe to take the place of some warrior 
who had fallen. It was sometimes years before such a one 
could manage to make his escape. There are quite a number of 
narratives in existence, written by these captives. Here and 
there, in them, one comes on quite interesting accounts of hunt- 
ing, and wild life experience. Listen to this. The writer was 
carried off from Pennsylvania by the Delawares, and was with 
them five years. He says, — 

** ' I went out with Tecaughretanego and some others, a 
beaver-hunting, but we did not succeed ; and on our return we 
saw where several raccoons had passed while the snow was soft, 
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though there was now a crust upon it. We all made a halt, 
looking at the raccoon-tracks. As they saw a tree with a hole 
in it, they told me to go and see if they had gone in thereat ; 
and, if they had, to halloo, and they would come and take them 
out. When I went to that tree, I found they had gone past ; 
but I saw another, the way they had gone, and proceeded to 
examine that, and found they had gone up it. I then began to 
halloo, but could have no answer. 

** * As it began to snow and blow most violently, I returned, 
and proceeded after my company, and for some time could see 
their tracks ; but the old snow being only about three inches 
deep, and a crust upon it, the present driving snow soon filled 
up the tracks. As I had only a bow, arrows, and tomahawk with 
me, and no way to strike fire, I appeared to be in a dismal situa- 
tion ; and, as the air was dark with snow, I had little more pros- 
pect of steering my .way than I would in the night. At length 
I came to a hollow tree, with a hole at one side that I could go 
in at. I went in, and found that it was a dry place, and the 
hollow about three feet diameter, and high enough for me to 
stand in. I found that there was also a considerable quantity of 
soft, dry rotten wood about this hollow. I therefore concluded 
that I would lodge here, and that I would go to work and stop 
up the door of my house. I stripped off" my blanket, which was 
all the clothes that I had, except a breech-clout, leggings, and 
moccasins, and with my tomahawk fell to chopping at the top 
of a fallen tree that lay near, and carried wood, and set it up on 
end against the door, until I had it three or four feet thick all 
around, excepting a hole I had left to creep in at. I had a 
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block prepared that I could haul after me to stop the hole; and, 
before I went in, I put in a number of small sticks, that I 
might more effectually stop it on the inside. When I went in, 
I took my tomahawk, and cut down all the dry rotten wood I 
could get, and beat it small. With it I made a bed like a 
goose-nest, and with the small sticks stopped ever)- hole, until 
my house was almost dark. I stripped off my moccasins, and 
danced in the centre of my bed for about half an hour in 
order to warm myself. In this time my feet and whole body 
were agreeably warmed. The snow, in the mean time, had 
stopped all the holes ; so that my house was dark as a dungeon, 
though I knew that it could not yet be dark out of doors. I 
then coiled myself up in my blanket, lay down in my little 
round bed, and had a tolerable night's lodging. When I awoke, 
all was dark : not the least glimmering of. light was to be seen. 
Immediately I recollected that I was not to expect light in this 
new habitation, as there was neither door nor window in it. As 
I could hear the storm raging, and did not suffer much cold, as 
I then was situated, I concluded I would stay in my nest until I 
was certain it was day. 

** * When I had reason to conclude that it was surely day, I 
arose, and put on my moccasins, which I had laid under my 
head to keep from freezing. I then endeavored to find the door, 
and had to do all by the sense of feeling, which took me some 
time. At length I found the block ; but it being hea\y, and a 
large quantity of snow having fallen on it, at the first attempt 
I did not move it. I then felt terrified. Among all the hard- 
ships I had sustained, I never knew before what it was thus to 
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be deprived of light. I once again attempted to move away the 
block, which proved successful : it moved about nine inches. 




A PIQHT IN THF l-ORESr 



With this a considerable quantity of snow fell in from above, 
and ! immediately received Hght ; so that I found a very great 
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snow had fallen, above what I had ever seen in one night. I 
then knew why I could not easily move the block ; and I was so 
rejoiced at obtaining the light, that all my other difficulties 
seemed to vanish. I belted my blanket about me, got my toma- 
hawk, bow and arrows, and went out of my den. 

" * I was now in tolerably high spirits, though the snow had 
fallen above three feet deep in addition to what was on the 
ground before ; and the only imperfect guide I had in order to 
steer my course to camp was the trees, as the moss generally 
grows on the north-west side of them if they are straight. I 
proceeded on, wading through the snow ; and about twelve o'clock 
I came upon the creek our camp was on, about half a mile below 
the camp ; and, when I came in sight of the camp, I found there 
was great joy, by the shouts and yellings of the boys. 

" * When I arrived, they all came around me, and received 
me gladly ; but at this time no questions were asked, and I 
was taken into a tent, where they gave me plenty of fat beaver- 
meat, and then asked me to smoke. When I had done, Tecaugh- 
retanego desired me to walk out to a fire they had made. I 
went out ; and they all collected around me, both men, women, 
and boys. Tecaughretanego asked me to give them a particular 
account of what had happened from the time they left me yes- 
terday until now. I told them the whole of the story, and they 
never interrupted me ; but, when I made a stop, the intervals 
were filled with loud acclamations of joy.* " 

" It was a lucky thing for him that he found that hollow 
tree," said Ned. ** But go on, please, Mr. Longwood." 

** * Shortly after,* went on that gentleman, after turning over 
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ONE NIGHT A SQUAW RAISED AN ALARM.' 131 

two or three pages of the book, * the squaws began to make 
sugar. They made the frost, in some measure, supply the place 
of fire. Their large bark vessels for holding the stock water 
they made broad and shallow ; and, as the weather is very cold 
here, it frequently freezes at night in sugar time, and the ice 
they break, and cast out of the vessels. I asked them if they 
^ere not throwing away the sugar. They said No : it was water 
they were casting away : sugar did not freeze, and there was 
scarcely any in that ice. They said I might try the experiment, 
and boil some of it, and see what I would get. I never did try ; 
but I observed, that, after several times freezing, the water that 
remained in the vessel changed its color, and became very brown 
and sweet. 

'* * About the time we were done making sugar, one night a 
squaw raised an alarm. She said she saw two men, with guns 
in their hands, upon the bank on the other side of the creek, 
spying our tents : they were supposed to be Johnston's Mohawks. 
On this, the squaws were ordered to slip quietly out some dis- 
tance into the bushes, and all who had either guns or bows were 
to squat in the bushes near the tents ; and, if the enemy rushed 
up, we were to give them the first fire, and let the squaws have 
an opportunity of escaping. 

** * Before we withdrew from the tents, they had carried 
Manetohcoa to the fire, and gave him his conjuring tools, which 
were dyed feathers, the bone of the shoulder-blade of a wild 
cat, tobacco, etc. And, while we were in the bushes, Manetoh- 
coa was in a tent at the fire, conjuring away to the utmost of his 
ability. At length he called aloud for us all to come in, whicK 
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was quickly obeyed. When we came in, he told us, that after he 
had gone through the whole of his ceremony, and expected to 
see a number of Mohawks on the flat bone when it was warmed 
at the fire, the pictures of two wolvef only appeared. So he 
said we might all go to sleep, for there was no danger. And 
accordingly we did. 

" ' The next morning we went to the place, and found wolf- 
tracks, and where they had scratched with their feet, like dogs ; 
but there was no sign of moccasin-tracks. If there is any such 
thing as a wizard, I think Manetohcoa was as likely to be one 
as any man, as he was a professed worshipper of the Devil. 
But, let him be a conjurer or not, I am persuaded that the. 
Indians believed what he told them on this occasion as well as 
if it had come from an infallible oracle, or they would not, after 
such an alarm as this, all go to sleep in an unconcerned 
manner.' " 

" It certainly was very strange," said Carrie. " How in the 
world do you suppose the medicine-man found out that they 
were wolves ? " 

** There used to be witches in the time of Saul," said Lou^ 
** Perhaps he was a real witch : it might have been so, you 
know." 

** Pshaw ! " said Jack. " The thing is simple enough. Give 
me some dyed feathers, the bones of the shoulder-blade of a 
wildcat, and some tobacco, and an intelligent squaw who will rush 
in and tell the company what I have told her beforehand to say, 
and I will perform no end of wonders." 

The girls looked at Jack with admiration. ** I never should 
have thought of that," said Carrie. 
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** When the warm weather came," said Mr. Longwood, ** the 
tribe to which our hero belonged moved off to Detroit to trade 
the skins and furs that they had gained in their winters hunt- 
ing. He says, — 

** * We took up our birch-bark canoes which we had buried, 
and found that they were not damaged by the winter. All 
embarked ; and the wind being fair, and the lake not extremely 
rough, we hoisted up sails, and arrived safe at the Wyandot 
town, nearly opposite to fort Detroit. Here we found a num- 
ber of French traders, every one very willing to deal with us. 

** * We bought ourselves fine clothes, ammunition, paint, 
tobacco, etc., and, according to promise, a new gun for me ; 
yet we had parted with only about one- third of our beaver. At 
length a trader came to town with French brandy : we purchased 
a keg of it, and held a council about who was to get drunk, 
and who was to keep sober. I was invited to get drunk, but I 
refused the proposal. Then they told me that I must be one of 
those who were to take care of the drunken people. I did not 
like this ; but of two evils I chose that which I thought the 
lesser, and fell in with those who were to conceal the arms, and 
keep every dangerous weapon we could out of their way, and 
endeavor, if possible, to keep the drinking-club from killing each 
other, which was a very hard task. Several times we hazarded 
our own lives, and got ourselves hurt, in preventing them from 
slaying each other. Before they had finished this keg, near 
one-third of the town was introduced to this drinking-club. 
They could not pay their part, as they had already disposed of 
all their skins ; but that made no odds : all were welcome. t.cs 
drink. 
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" ' When they were done with this keg, they applied to the 
traders, and procured a kettleful of brandy at a time, which 
they divided out with a large wooden spoon ; and so they went 
on, and never quit while they had a single beaver-skin. 

** * When the trader had got all our beaver, he moved off. 

** * When the brandy was gone, and the drinking-club sober, 
they appeared much dejected. Some of them were crippled, 
others badly wounded, a number of their fine new shirts torn, 
and several blankets were burned. A number of squaws were 
also in this club, and neglected their corn-planting.' " 

** That is just like Indians," said Will. ** They work at hunt- 
ing and trapping all winter, and then spend all the result of 
their labors in a drunken debauch." 

** Doesn't the fellow tell how they caught the wild beasts ? " 
asked Charlie. 

" There are accounts of how they chased deer on snow- 
shoes," said Mr. Longwood, ** and, somewhere in the book, one 
of killing a bear. Perhaps I can find it. Yes : here we have it. 

" * In the course of the month of January I happened to 
observe that the trunk of a very large pine-tree was much torn 
by the claws of a bear, made both in going up and down. On 
further examination I saw that there was a large opening in the 
upper part, near which the smaller branches were broken. From 
these marks, and from the additional circumstance that there were 
no tracks on the snow, there was reason to believe that a bear 
lay concealed in the tree. 

** * On returning to the lodge, I communicated my discovery ; 
^nd it was ag-reed .that all should go together in the morning 
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to assist in cutting down the tree, the girth of which was no 
less than three fathom. The women at first opposed, becausi 
our axes, being only of a pound and a half weight, were no 
wel! adapted to so heavy a labor ; but the hope of finding 1 
hrge bear, and obtaining from its fat a great quantity of oil, — 
an article at the time much wanted, — at length prevailed. 
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"'Accordingly, in the morning we surrounded the tree, botl 
men and women, as many at a time as could conveniently worl 
at it ; and here we toiled like beavers till the sun went down 
This day's work carried us about half-way through the trunk 
and the next morning we renewed the attack, continuing it til 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, when the tree fell to thi 
ground. For a few minutes every thing remained quiet, and 
feared that all our expectations were disappointed ; but, as 
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ening, there came out, to the great satisfac- 
■ty. a bear of extraordinary size, which, before 
I many yards, I shot. 

Ing dead, all my assistants approached, and all 
their hands, stroking and kissing it several 
■tlioiisand pardons for taking away her life ; 
Relation and grandmother, and requesting her 
upon them, since it was truly an English- 
lier to death. 

py was not of long duration ; and, if it were I 
idndmolher, they wcrt* not themselves behind- 
lined to be performed. The skin being taken 
fat ill several places six inches deep. This, 
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and assured him that I was under no apprehension from her 
displeasure ; but the proposition obtained no credit, 

" ' At length, the feast being ready, Wawatam commenced a 
speech resemblijig in many things his address to the manes of 
his departed companions. The speech ended, we all ate heartily 




of the bea»s flesh ; and even the head itself, after remaining 
three days on the scaffold, was put into the kettle.' " 

" For my part," said Will, as Mr. Longwood laid down the 
•book. " I believe that the popular idea that the Indians were 
wonderfully skilful as hunters is a mistake. I have ia tcc^ V^^kJ*- 
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here an account of how a white man taught them how to catch 
fish. It will only take a moment to read it. 

" * We diverted ourselves several days by catching rock-fish 
in a small creek. The Indians fished in the night with lights, 
and struck the fish with spears. The rock-fish here, when they 
tegin first to run up the creek to spawn, are exceedingly fat. 
The first night we scarcely caught fish enough for present use 
for all that was in the town. 

** * The next morning I met with a prisoner at this place by 
the name of Thompson, who had been taken from Virginia. 
He told me, if the Indians would only omit disturbing the fish 
for one night, he could catch more than the whole town could 
make use of. I told Thompson, that, if he were certain he could 
do this, I would use my influence with the Indians to let the 
fish alone for one night. I applied to the chiefs, who agreed to 
my proposal, and said they were anxious to see what the Great 
Knife (as they called the Virginian) could do. Thompson, with 
the assistance of some other prisoners, set to work, and made a 
hoop-net . of elm-bark. They then cut down a tree across the 
creek, and stuck in stakes at the lower side of it, to prevent 
the fish from passing up, leaving only a gap at one side of the 
creek. Here he sat with his net, and, when he felt the fish 
touch the net, he drew it up, and frequently would haul out two 
or three rock-fish that would weigh about five or six pounds each. 
He continued at this until^ he had hauled out about a wagon- 
load, and then left the gap open in order to let them pass up, 
for they could not go far on account of the shallow water. Before 
day he shut it up to prevent them from passing down, in order 
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to let the Indians have some diversion in killing them in day- 
light. 

'* ' When the news of the fish came to town, the Indians 
all collected, and with surprise beheld the large pile of fish, and 
applauded the ingenuity of the Virginian. When they saw the 
number of them that were confined in the water above the tree, 
the young Indians ran back to the town, and in a short time 
returned with their spears, etc., and were the chief part of that 
day engaged in killing rock-fish, insomuch that we had more 
than we could use or preserve.' " 




CHAPTER Vni. 



Saturday morning dawned bright 
and clear. The sunlight fell in long 
bars across the floor of the rooms 
where the gfrls slept ; and finally 
one ray, growing bolder than its 
fellows, fell full upon Carrie's closed 
eyelids, forcing them open. She 
sat up sleepily, half inclined to lie 
down again ; but at that moment 
the clock began solemnly to strike : 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight. There was nothing to be 
done but to get up. 

Lou and Gertrude were soon 
roused by Carrie's movements. 
Rose and Kate in the next room were apparently already up ; 
for through the closed door they could be heard singing softly. 
Carrie threw the door open, and they were all soon chatting 
away as fast as ever before. Rose presently, for mere lightness 
of heart, broke out singing again ; and one after another they 
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all joined in, making the room ring with their sweet voices. 
It was a Christmas carol. 

Tis said, — at that blessed season 

(Kept alike in heaven and earth), 
When the winter wild winds usher in 

The time of the Saviour's birth, — 
That above, in great high heaven. 

The dear Lord Christ again 
Becomes once more a little child 

As when he came to men. 
And with all the baby-angels 

He plays in childish play 
Through the winding courts of heaven 

For one long heavenly day. 

The holy saints and martyrs, 

Who through toil have entered in, 
Look on with the blessed penitents 

Now shrived from every sin; 
And anon they break into chaunting, 

Led by the seraphim. 

Lord Christ, in this joyous pleasaunce 

Grant unto us to share ; 
Make us as little children, 

That we may enter there. 

" We are very much obliged to you," said Mr. Longwood, as 
they came trooping down stairs in a body, and tbund all waiting 
for them, ** for a very pleasant little concert. Have you looked 
out of the window, and seen what a glorious day it is ? The 
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snow is all gone, and the weather is warm and mild. It is like 
Indian summer." 

** What are we to do this morning ? " asked Carrie. 

** The big wagon is to be at the door at ten, and I am going 
to take you all to drive," said Tom. 

** It will have to be a pretty big wagon to hold us all," said 
Rose. 

** Just wait until you see it," said Tom. 

And surely enough, when ten o'clock came, and with it the 
big wagon, it was found to be a huge affair. There were four 
seats, and each seat held three people comfortably. Two big 
strong horses were before it; and with much laughter they all 
climbed in, — Tom, Rose, and Will in front, and the rest in the 
other seats behind. 

It was just the morning for a drive. The big horses plodded 
steadily on ; the boys jumping out to lighten their load when 
the way led up some hill, and then scrambling back, or running 
races alongside. In one sunny hollow they came on a great 
cluster of wild asters which the snow had not blighted, and they 
picked handfuls for the girls. They found the red bitter-sweet, 
too, running on the fences ; and in one place the scarlet berry 
of the black-alder flamed out against a background of gray 
woods. After a little, their wagon looked like a great moving 
mass of red and purple, from the quantity that the girls' arms 
held. The sun grew warmer, so that they loosened their wraps ; 
and presently, when they passed a tiny house close by the road- 
side, in whose window was a sign, " Sarsaparilla and root-beer,** 
there broke simultaneously from every one of the party the cry, 
-' Whoa, i " 
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*• What is the matter ? " asked Tom, drawing in the horses. 

" We are so thirsty ! " they said. ** Don't you see the sign ? " 

A little man bent nearly double came out of the door. 

" Yes, sir," he said to Mr. Longwood. ** Sarsaparilla, yes, 
sir ; root-beer, yes, sir ; nice and cool, hanging in the well, 
sir ; " and he toddled around the house. Jack and Charlie at his 
heels, and commenced turning an old windlass. They both took 
a hand ; and in a moment up came a big basket full of bottles, 
each as cold as ice. How good it tasted ! The old man chinked 
the money in his hand that Mr. Longwood gave him, and 
looked at them with great satisfaction as they emptied bottle 
after bottle. This was a party just after his own heart. 

They drove on, feeling much refreshed, and presently found 
themselves back in the little village near their home. To their 
astonishment, the bell of the school was ringing, and the scholars 
hurrying in the door. 

** It must be one o'clock," said Mr. Longwood. ** We have 
been driving three hours." 

*' It seems not half that time," said the boys. 

** Stop at the post-office, Tom," said Mr. Longwood. 

So they drew up there. Presently Mr. Longwood came out 
with his hands full of letters, which he handed to the young 
people. ** I find one among my own," he said, ** which needs 
an immediate answer. I will write it here, and then walk home. 
Don't wait for me." 

Three or four t)f the party at once said that they would 
walk too ; and their example proved so contagious, that Mrs. 
Longwood, Tom, and Will found themselves left alone. 
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** Well, It will be just so much easier for the horses," said 
Tom, and drove on. 

As they came to their door, they were met by the old grand- 
mother, wringing her hands. 

•* Help, help ! " she cried. '' Little Cynthy s in the well ! " 

Now, it happened that Mrs. Longwood, too, had got out a 
little way back, saying that she would sit down by the roadside, 
and wait for the others. Had she been with them, she could 
have told them that there was no such person in the world ; 
but, knowing nothing of the old lady's fancy, the boys were 
struck with alarm. 

** Tie the horses. Will," cried Tom. ** Til run to the barn for 
Daniels and a rope ; " and, springing out, he made off at the top 
of his speed. 

Daniels was thrashing. Tom burst in on him breathless. 
** Little Cynthy's in the well ! " he exclaimed. 

Daniels slowly dropped his flail, and wiped his brow with his 
sleeve. Tom looked at him in astonishment. What kind of a 
father was this, who did not care whether or no his child was 
drowned ? Perhaps he had not heard aright. 

** In the well ! " he exclaimed. ** Cynthy's in the well ! " 

*• And 'tain't the first time, neither," said Daniels stolidly. 
Then, going to a corner of the barn, he took a long pole that 
stood there. In one end was a sharp iron something like a 
harpoon. He threw the pole over his shoulder, and walked 
slowly toward the well. 

They found Will bending over, and looking in. 

** She's on top of the water," he exclaimed, *' but face 
downward." 
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The old grandmother ran back and forth, wringing her hands, 
and feebly crying for help. 

** You run in and get blankets ready," said Daniels kindly. 
* ril get her out all right." 

So the old lady toddled in to get blankets ; and Daniels, 
turning the pole so that the sharp end was down, lowered it 
into the well, and 'stabbed it into the back of little Cynthy. 
Then he commenced drawing it up ; and, before the boys could 
express their horror of this fiendish treatment, little Cynthy lay, 
a wet and drabbled spectacle, on the grass beside them. It was, 
as you all know, no real baby at all, but a big stuffed doll. 

** Why — why ! " they stammered in astonishment. ** We 
thought it was little Cynthy." 

•* So 'tis," said Daniels, ** little Cynthy, my youngest ; that 
is, 'cording to mother-in-law. She's a little cracked, you know. 
Says it takes after me in looks, more than its mother," he went 
on, gazing with amusement at its flabby features. 

** Well," he continued, when the boys had had their laugh 
out, taking it up by one leg to shake the water off, ** I 
don't know but it's better'n if 'twas a real child. Gives its 
grandmother just as much pleasure, and I don't have to walk 
the floor o' nights as I did with the real one ; " and, so sayings 
he walked to the back-door, and handed it over to the old lady, 
who stood waiting with a blanket in hand. Then he unfastened 
the horses, and led them off to the barn, while Tom and Will 
set off to meet the rest of their party, and tell them the story 
of little Cynthy. 

They all had a hearty laugh ; but this was not the last that 
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they were to hear of the old grandmother on that day, as you 
shall presently know. 

It was about half-past three o'clock. Mrs. Longwood and the 
girls had gone up stairs for a nap ; the boys were out in the 
barn, listening to some wonderful story that Daniels was telling 
them ; and Mr. Longwood had taken a book out on the sunny 
porch. The book was a little dull, the sun was warm, and he 
was tired. Presently he began to nod ; then he stretched him- 
self at full-length, and, with his hands under his head, dropped 
off asleep. He was roused presently by some one kicking him. 
He looked up drowsily. It was the grandmother. Her old eyes 
had probably mistaken him for her grandson. She pushed him 
vigorously with her foot. 

*' Git up ! " she cried, " you dirty child, a-lyin* there, and silin* 
of your clothes. Git up, or Til tell your mammy, and she'll give 
you a whippin'. Git up, I say ! " 

Thus adjured, Mr. Longwood slowly rose. He was a tall 
man ; and, as he came to an upright position, she gazed at him 
at first with blank astonishment, and then with alarm. 

** Land o' Goshen ! " she exclaimed, ** a tramp ! Where's the 
dog?" and she toddled off the porch, and hurried around the 
house. 

Mr. Longwood looked after her for fully a minute with an 
amused smile ; then suddenly the meaning of her words flashed 
upon him. She had gone to let that savage brute loose. 

He had no time to lose. He heard the chain clank. The 
door was on the other side of the house from the porch. The 
windows were all shut. He dropped his book, and ran with all 
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his might. When he was about ten feet from safety, he looked 
over his shoulder. The dog was after him, about forty feet 
away, and the dog had four legs to his two. Never before did 
Mr. Longwood move so actively ; and it was well he did, for 
hardly had he clapped to the door behind him, when the brute 
dashed against it with a savage snarl, and then began scratching 
at it, and barking furiously. 

Daniels in the barn heard him ; and, breaking off in the most 
thrilling part of the story he was telling the boys, seized a stick, 
and set out on a run for the house. 

*' It was not my first experience with a bull-dog," said Mr. 
Longwood, as they sat at dinner, and he gave them a descrip- 
tion of his late adventure. ** When I was in college, I and one 
of my friends took a long walk one Saturday afternoon in spring. 
We made quite a circuit in the country lanes, and came back to 
town by another road, on which was a toll-bridge. It was not 
until we put foot on this bridge that we remembered that 
neither of us had a penny in our pockets. However, college- 
boys do not stop at trifles, and we made our way on. The 
tollhouse was on the farther side of the bridge ; and when we 
had crossed, and had come to it, out came the keeper. * A cent 
apiece,' he said. We told him politely that we could not mus- 
ter two cents between us. 

•* * Then you had better go back,' he said. 

•* My companion explained to him that it was three miles 
around by the other bridge. * Besides,' said he, * we have now 
crossed the bridge, and owe you two cents ; if we go back, we 
shall have to recross it, that will make four cents : you will 
therefore lose twice as much as if you let us ^o ^\v! 
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'* The old man became very angry at this. He evidently 
thought that we had money, but were trying to chaff him. He 
whistled, and out of his house came a most villanous bull-dog. 
I think it must have been the father of the one Daniels has. 
* Watch 'em,' said the old man to the dog ; and into his house 
he went." 

*' What did you do ? " asked the girls. 

" We felt somewhat foolish, I must confess," said Mr. Long- 
wood. ** But there was nothing to do. We sat upon the rail 
of the bridge, and looked at the view. It was very fine. Every 
time we moved, the dog would show his teeth, and growl. Now 
and then the old man would come out, and say, — 

** * Got them two cents ? ' 

" And, when we answered that we had not two cents, he 
would swear very badly, and go back into the house again. At 
last he seemed to believe our story, and said, ' Do you really 
mean that you haven't two cents ? ' We told him that we had 
already said so a dozen times. Then * go along,' said he. He 
called his dog off, and we went along. 

** The next da> we walked down, and each presented him 
with a cent. Instead of pleasing him, it made him more angry 
even than he was the day before." 

** He must have been a very bad man," said Carrie indignantly. 

The drive of the morning had given them all good appetites, 
and their dinner tasted uncommonly good. At last, however, it 
was over, darkness had fallen again, and, when they drew around 
the fire, they settled themselves comfortably to hear another of 
Mr. Longwood s stories. 




CHAPTER IX. 



** The Spanish, as of course you know," he began, " had 
gained enormous wealth in the West Indies. Their cities there 
were most prosperous. Every year ships loaded with cargoes 
of great value sailed for Spain. To waylay and capture one of 
these was to secure a fortune for all concerned ; and many was 
the proud Don who had to haul down the flag of Spain at the 
bidding of a band of wild sea-rovers. Desperate men, they 
stopped at no odds. I remember one case where a small craft, 
manned only by twenty-eight men, took the ship of the vice- 
admiral of the Spanish fleet. Her commander had been warned 
during the day that that small sail in sight was a pirate, but 
replied contemptuously, * What then ! am I to be afraid of such 
a pitiful craft ? * 

" That night, when all was dark, the pirate crept alongside. 
Her men had bored her full of holes to sink her in order that 
every man might fight like mad, knowing that he had no means 
of escape in case of defeat. Sword in hand, they clambered up 
the Spaniard's side. Before her captain fairly knew that they 
were aboard, he had a pistol clapped to his head, and had lost 
his ship." 
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" I should have thought," said Will, " that the great European 
powers would have sent their men-of-war, and cleared the seas 
of these rascals." 

" The pirates were very largely English," said Mr. Longwood. 
'* Among them it was almost a matter of religion to attack a 




Spaniard. Besides, even had the powers felt disposed to do as 
you suggest, they might not have been able. The pirates, after 
a little, had great strength. Capt. Henry Morgan, one of the 
most noted of these villains, had at times a fleet of fifteen sail 
and a thousand men. He took cities by storm, and sacked 
them, killing, burning, and torturing, until one's blood boils at 
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the recital. No deed of wickedness was too bad for these 
wretches. 

" Withal their bravery was astounding. One cannot help 
being stirred as he reads accounts of their bold deeds. With 
but four hundred men, Morgan attacked the city of Puerto 
Bello. It was a fortified town, with a garrison of three hundred 




soldiers, besides the regnjlar inhabitants. Landing his men at 
midnight, they surprised the sentinel before he could give the 
alarm. They took the castle near the town, having first threat- 
ened the garrison with death in case they refused to surrender, 
and blew it and them into the air by firing the magazine. 
Then they fell upon the city, which resisted stubbornly. Mor- 
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, gan*s first act was to seize all the monks and nuns he could find 
in the convents. He made these march before him, and raise 
scaling ladders against such other castles as were not taken, 
thinking that the governor would not fire upon them. But that 
worthy was not to be stopped by any feeling of sympathy. He 
ordered the soldiers to shoot, regardless of their cries. It was 
not till afternoon that they finally conquered him, after the most 
obstinate struggle ; and then they were obliged to kill him, for 
he would not surrender, and fought so madly, that they could 
not make him a prisoner. 

** As a result of the capture of the city, they carried away a 
quarter of a million Spanish dollars, besides all the merchandise 
with which they loaded their ships. 

** Morgan was as crafty as he was fearless. One of his expe- 
ditions was against Maracaibo. The fort that protected the 
harbor gave them a warm reception ; but they finally silenced 
its guns, and sailed on to the town. The inhabitants had fled. 
Their city had been visited before by buccaneers, and they remem- 
bered too well what they had then suffered. Morgan sent out 
into the country about, and seized many who were in hiding; 
and these he tortured fearfully. 

** At last, when he had gotten all the booty he could, he 
made ready to leave. The unpleasant news greeted him that the 
fort had been re-garrisoned, and that three Spanish men-of-war 
lay off the bar awaiting his appearance. He sent down a boat 
to see if the news were true, and found that it was : the ships 
mounted forty, thirty, and twenty-four guns. The outlook was 
bad indeed, but Morgan was equal to the emergency. He pre- 
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pared a fire-ship filled with pitch and powder, and stationed on 
its deck logs dressed in clothes to represent men. It was 
steered against the largest of the men-of-war, and speedily set 
her in a blaze. A panic seized one other of the enemy. Her 
crew ran her ashore and sunk her ; and the pirates attacked and 
captured the third. 

** The coast was now clear, as far as the men-of-wai* were 
concerned ; but the fort was to be passed. Morgan managed 
this by stratagem. All day long his boats were busy landing 
men, as if his plan were to assault the works at night. The 
garrison, thinking this, moved their heavy guns to the land-side 
of the fortifications. At dusk he raised his canvas ; and, before 
they had time to bring back the guns into position, he had 
re-embarked his men,. and his fleet was at sea, he firing a salute 
in mockery as his ship passed the chagrined garrison." 

** What became of all the plunder ? " asked Charlie. " I 
suppose, after one such raid as this, the men made enough to 
support them for life." 

"It hardly lasted a week after they reached Jamaica, which 
was their headquarters," answered Mr. Longwood. ** It all came 
into the hands of the tavern-keepers by that time, and then the 
men were ready and anxious to go off on another cruise. It is 
satisfactory to find that these wicked men received in this world, 
in many cases, the punishment they so richly deserved for all 
their fearful cruelties. Nearly every one of the leaders came to 
violent deaths. One was tortured at the stake by savages ; 
another came to his end in a dungeon ; and so on." 

" Sacking cities is hardly one's idea of piracy," said Tom. 
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" No," said Mr. Longwood. ** We should, perhaps, more 
properly call these men buccaneers, or free-booters, reserving the 
title of * pirates ' for those who robbed ships at sea. 

** There was a man who appeared at Boston in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. His name was Avery, and he had a 
great quantity of diamonds and jewels which he wished to sell. 
He was afraid to offer them, though, for fear of detection. His 
story is a striking one. He was mate of an English vessel 
lying at Bristol. His captain was a man fond of his cups, and 
almost always more or less the worse for liquor after dinner. 
Avery laid his plans accordingly. While the captain lay in his 
cabin in a drunken sleep, sixteen confederates from shore came 
aboard, fastened down the hatches, thus taking the crew pris- 
oners ; and Avery took command, and took the ship to sea. 

** Presently the captain, roused by the motion of a vessel 
which he supposed to be quietly at anchor in the harbor, waked, 
and rang his bell. Avery and one of his men at once 
answered it. 

** * What is the matter ? ' demanded the captain. ' Does the 
ship drive ? What weather is it ? ' 

" * No, no,* said Avery, with impudent coolness, * we are at 
sea. Put on your clothes, and Til let you into a secret. I am 
captain now, and this is my cabin. Therefore you must walk 

out.' 

** The deposed commander was then informed that the vessel 
was on a piratical cruise, and was asked to go along, being 
promised a lieutenancy if he behaved well. But he would none 
of it : so he and five or six of his men who thought as he 
did were put ashore. 
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" Avery then sailed for Madagascar. As he neared it, he fell 
in with two sloops whose crews had stolen them. He proposed 
a partnership to these scamps, and they agreed at once. 

" By and by the lookout espied a huge ship in the distance. ■ 
They crowded on all sail, and soon overtook her. She carried 
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the flag of the Great Mogul, and showed fight ; but the three 
pirates attacked her lustily, and she soon surrendered." 

" Who was the Great Mogul, any way ? " asked Ned. 

" He was the Emperor of Delhi, and a mighty man in those 
days, when England's hold on India was very different from what 
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it now is. He was so enraged when he heard that his ship had 
been attacked, that he threatened to exterminate all the English 
in the East, and was only appeased with great difficulty. This 
particular ship had on board many of the chief men of his 
court, and one of his daughters, who were making a pilgrimage, 
like devout Moslems, to the holy shrine at Mecca. All these 
dignitaries travelled in Oriental magnificence, with troops of 
slaves ; and they bore with them great treasures, which were to 
have been offerings at the shrine." 

** I suspect they were put to far other uses," said Tom. 

** They were, indeed ; for, before the ship was freed, she was 
ransacked from stem to stern. Avery then proposed to the men 
of the sloops, that all the treasure should be put on his ship, as 
the safest place. No sooner had he it all safely aboard, than he 
cracked on all sail, and made off with it, leaving his late con- 
federates to digest their loss as best they were able. 

** When he came to the division with his own men, he suc- 
ceeded in outwitting them too ; so that his wealth, when he was 
in Boston, must have been enormous. But it was almost use- 
less to him, for he dared not turn it into money. He went .over 
to England, and lived under an assumed name. Sharpers suc- 
ceeded in getting hi« jewels away without giving him any thing 
for them, and he was soon in absolute beggary ; and when he 
died he had not enough to buy himself a coffin. His story does 
not need a moral to point out its lessons." 

** How fortunate the people who lived hereabout in those 
days must have thought themselves, that the pirates did not 
roam these seas, and attack their towns ! " said Will. 
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** They, of course, did not suffer as the Central- Americans 
did," said Mr. Longwood ; ** but, on the other hand, they did not 
get off scot free. Block Island was visited four or five times 
by them. I think I can find a book on the shelves in which 
an account of their coming is given. Yes, here it is. Let me 
see if I can find the place," he went on, turning over the leaves. 
** Ah ! here I have it. 

** * Some time in July, 1689, three French privateer- vessels 
came to Block Island. They had an Englishman with them, one 
William Trimming, who was wont treacherously to decoy and 
betray those whom they met at sea, pretending they were 
Englishmen. Him they sent on shore with some of the. men, 
in a periauger which lay off at a small distance, whilst he took 
the advantage of stepping from one rock to another, and came 
alone to the islanders, who were standing on the shore in arms, 
who inquired of him who they were. 

** * To which he answered that they were Englishmen, and 
that they had done great exploits among the Spaniards in the 
West Indies ; that they were bound for Newport (which was so 
far true) ; that their design was to take and rifle that town ; and 
that they wanted a pilot, and to be supplied with fresh provis- 
ions for their money. This was a plausible and very pleasing 
account to the inhabitants ; and the islanders were very well 
satisfied, and fearless of danger. 

** * Trimming then went off to the periauger ; and several that 
had sailed to and fro Newport in hope of some great reward 
went on board. They no sooner were got there, but they were 
immediately clapped under hatches, and examined on the strength 
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of Newport and Block Island ; and, finding this last not able to 
resist them, they resolved to play their game in plundering the 
people. 

** ' Accordingly, manning their three periaugers, with about 
fifty men in each of them, they made for the harbor (having 
their guns all lying in the bottom of their boats, out of sight), 
where the people met them, and were somewhat amused at their 
great number. But, being well satisfied that there was no monk- 
ery in the case, they, in a very friendly manner, directed them 
to shun some sunken rocks that lay at the entrance into the 
harbor ; and, to requite their kindness, every one of them, as 
they laid to the wharf, started up with his gun presented, and 
told the people, if they stirred from the place, or made resist- 
ance, they were dead men. Thus tamely and unexpectedly they 
were all taken, and made prisoners-of-war. 

** * As they were thus become masters of the island, they dis- 
armed the men, and stove their guns to pieces on the rocks, 
and confined the people in the house of Capt. Sands. This 
they made their prison and rendezvous, and soon set upon plun- 
dering houses, and killing cattle, sheep, and hogs, — some to feed 
on, others for waste and spoil. 

** * However, news quickly reached the main that Block Island 
was taken by the French, upon which the country was alarmed, 
and bonfires made from Connecticut to Massachusetts. Perceiv- 
ing by the bonfires that the country was alarmed, they were dis- 
couraged from making an attack on Newport, and therefore 
determined to attack New London. Accordingly they sailed 
thither, and up into the harbor. The country being alarmed, 
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the men in the border-towns came down in great numbers ; and, 
the fort with their great guns firing on them, they found the 
place to hot for them, and drew off. 

** * Meantime the people of Newport fitted out two vessels 
with volunteers to engage them. These vessels were sloops, 
under the command of Commodore Paine, who had some years 
before followed the privateering design, and Capt. Godfrey his 
second. They stretched off to the southward ; and the French 
discovered them, and made all sail, expecting to make prizes of 
them. Accordingly they sent a periauger full of men, with 
design to pour in their small-arms on them, and take them, as 
their manner was, supposing they were unarmed vessels, and 
only bound on trade. Capt. Paine's gunner urged to fire on 
them. The captain denied, alleging it more advisable to let the 
enemy come nearer. But the gunner still urging it, being certain 
he should rake them fore and aft, thus with much importunity 
the captain gave him leave. He fired ; but the bullet went wide 
of them, and finally lodged in a bank, as they were not far 
from the shore. This brought them to row off as fast as they 
could, and wait until their vessels came up. 

** * When they came, they bore down on the English ; and a 
very hot sea-fight for several hours followed, the great barque 
foremost pouring in a broadside with small-arms. Ours bravely 
answered them. Then followed the larger sloop, the captain 
whereof was a very violent, resolute fellow. He took a glass of 
wine to drink, and wished it might be his destruction if he did 
not board them immediately. But, as he was drinking, a bullet 
struck him in the neck, with which he instantly fell down dead. 
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However, they con- 
tinued the fight until 
the night came on, 
and prevented their 
further conflict. Our 
men as valiantly paid 
them back in their 
own coin. 

" ' Our men ex- 
pected a second en- 
counter in the morn- 
ing ; but, having 
found the engage- 
ment too hot for 
them, they hoisted 
their sails, and stood 
ofl" to sea. The Eng- 
lish pursued them ; 
but the privateers, 
being choice sailors, 
were too fleet of foot 
for them.' " 

" I should hardly 
have thought that 
it would have paid 
them to take such a 
place as Block Is- 
land," said Charlie. 
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" They could have found little booty to carry away. What they 
wanted was money, not crops." 

** One would think so, certainly," said Mr. Longwood. ** But 
they came back again within a year, when the men were in the 
fields busy with the harvest, and again at two other times 
later on. Perhaps it was the want of fresh meat that brought 
them. The third time they came to grief. 

** They landed on a Sunday morning, and marched up from 
the harbor, with colcft"s flying, and were speedily at their old work 
of robbing and burning houses, and wantonly killing stock. 
There was no one to oppose them. Probably all, like our 
narrator, had taken to hiding at their approach, considering dis- 
cretion the better part of valor. From a safe retreat he was 
watching their doings, when suddenly, as the heavy fog lifted, 
he saw an English man-of-war riding at anchor close at hand. 
The pirates saw her too, and made all haste to get back to 
their vessels, and put to sea. The man-of-war made all sail, and 
pursued them. The fog settled down again ; and the French ran 
into a bay, thinking their pursuer would sail by. But she, * as 
if she followed the print of their heels in the ocean,' came in 
upon them, and took them. Some forty of the men, when she 
suddenly loomed up out of the fog right upon them, took to 
the small boats, and got ashore ; but the people there seized and 
sent them off prisoners to Boston, and the pirate craft was 
condemned at Newport." 

** I remember to have heard of a ship that was commanded 
by a Quaker," said Ned. ** He was fired into by a privateer 
schooner; and, as his religious principles did not allow him to 
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make resistance, he was about to surrender his ship. His first 
officer, however, did not propose to yield up a fine vessel tamely : 
and he urged his views so strongly, that the captain finally agreed 
to go to his cabin, and let him take command of the ship for 
a little while ; and so he disappeared down the companion-way. 

** Presently his interest or curiosity grew so strong, that he 
could not stay below ; and he came up the ladder, and watched 
what was going on. * Charles,' he said quietly, after a moment, 
to the first officer, ' if thee intends to run down that schooner, 
thee had better put thy helm a leetle more to starboard.* The 
helm was put to starboard ; and the great ship went over the 
privateer, sinking her instantly, and drowning every man aboard." 

** I remember to have heard that story," said Mr. Longwood. 
*' The ship, I think, hailed from Newport. Privateering on all the 
Connecticut and Rhode Island shore came to be an every-day 
occurrence during the Revolution. Dozens of privateers made 
their headquarters at Newport. Of course sailing up to a mer- 
chant-vessel with your guns trained on her, and making her haul 
down her fla^, is not an action requiring any very great bravery 
or heroism ; but privateering grew to be a much more serious 
business when the British, too, put out their privateers. There 
was some very hard fighting between the rival crafts. A certain 
Capt. Read from Newport had quite an active experience of this 
sort. He commanded a privateer with varying success, now tak- 
ing a prize, and then being made a prisoner, until, in the course 
of events, he found himself in the command of a new and trim 
brig. He sailed out of port, and at first was very successful, 
taking several prizes. 
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** Among his crew, however, was a Tory in disguise, named 
Crandall. This man, in some way which I have never under- 
stood, got control of the brig, delivered up Read to the Jersey 
prison-ship in New- York Harbor, and, hoisting the British flag, 
speedily carried the brig over to the enemy's side. 

" Read, however, had no mind to sit down tamely and sub- 
mit. He bent all his thoughts on a means of getting away. 
Three or four others agreed with him to escape, or die in the 
attempt. For some time no chance offered. At length, one 
night the prison-boat returned from shore with provisions. Wait- 
ing until its load was discharged, the conspirators, at a given 
signal, leaped over the side into it, cut the painter, and pulled 
madly for shore. The guard fired ; but they fortunately escaped 
the bullets that came flying around them, and a snow-storm for- 
tunately began which hid them entirely. That night they suc- 
ceeded in landing on Long Island ; and Read was soon back in 
Newport. 

*' He at once secured a fresh vessel well armed, and set sail 
to find his treacherous friend. He was not long in toming upon 
him, and, letting fly a broadside, showed himself to the aston- 
ished man, who thought him fast bound on the prison-ship. A 
cannon-ball took off the Tory's head ; and presently Read 
re-appeared in Newport Harbor with his old brig following him 
as a prize." 

** A man in those days must have needed a clear head, and 
a cool one too," said Charlie. 

** Yes," said Mr. Longwood. " This very man Read did one 
act that required just such qualities. He heard off Sandy Hook 
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that a vessel from Providence had been captured, and was on 
her way to New York under the charge of a prize-crew. He 
made haste to moor his oWn vessel out of sight ; and presently 
the captured craft came in sight, and anchored outside to wait 
for a pilot. Read appeared alongside with a few men to man 
his boat, and offered his services, which were accepted. The 
wind favoring, he at once put her head eastward for Newport. 
The prize-master suspected nothing until they had nearly reached 
there. Then he began to suspect this pilot and his stalwart 
companions. 

** * Are we going to New York ? ' he demanded. 

** * No, sir, no ! ' said the pilot. * We are going to Newport.' 
And to Newport he went." 



CHAPTER X. 



Sunday evening, as they 
sat about the fire after din- 
ner was over, Jack heaved a 
sigh so long that it seemed 
to come from his very boots. 
" Why, Jack ! " they ex- 
claimed. " What a depth 
of woe that sigh betokens ! 
What is the matter ? " 

" I was thinking," said 
Jack mournfully, " that to- 
morrow is Monday, and that 
old Grinder is lying in wait 
for us." 

" It is a bad lookout, isn't it ? " said Tom. " I suppose, that, 
if we take the early train, we could be at school by half-past 
ten." 

" And, with no lessons learned, of course we should be kept 
in," said Charlie. " I have an idea. What fun it would be if 
we could get aboard one of those great tows of canal-boats that 
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run down the river all the time, and go home that way ! We 
could learn ever so much of the history of the Highlands as 
we passed through them, and it would be such a lark ! " 

** So it would," said all the boys. ** Just as soon as Mr. 
Lx)ngwood comes home, let's suggest it to him, and see what he 
says." 

Mr. Longwood was spending the evening with his friend Dr. 
Stone, who had sent up for him a little before. 

** I suppose it would hardly do for us girls ; would it, 
mamma ? " asked Carrie. 

** Hardly," said Mrs. Lx)ngwood. ** But if your father takes 
up with Charlie's plan, as I think he may, we will not go until 
the afternoon train, and so have another morning." 

There was such an outburst of joy at this, that the trim 
woman opened the door from the kitchen, and asked, — 

** Did you call, ma'am ? " 

** Of course," said Jack, ** the thing is settled, because Mr. 
Longwood will be sure to agree if Mrs. Longwood asks him. 
What larks ! " 

** Come, young people," said that lady after a little : ** we are 
in danger of forgetting that it is Sunday. Sit down quietly, and 
I will say to you a piece of poetry that I learned not long 



since." 



So they all drew up in a circle, and endeavored to dismiss 
the thoughts of to-morrow's expedition from their minds, though, 
I must confess, with only partial success. And Mrs. Longwood 
began. 

** It is called," she said, — 



COHORTS OF ANGELS FLYING. I? I 

m 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 

The mighty sentinel angels 

That keep heaven's court of guard, 
Pacing her high-hung battlements 

In zealous watch and ward, 
Descry, o*er distant leagues of space, 

Cohorts of angels flying 
Heavenward, from where adown the gulf 

Earth is in xlarkness lying. 

And they wave on high their flaming swords. 

As they hold their onward course. 
And clash afresh their golden shields. 

And break into chorus hoarse, — 
" Another chain is forged around 

The great dragon underground : " 
The flash of their shields is the lightning, 

Their voice the thunder sound. 

They crowd the wide-flung gates of heaven, 

And now the golden street 
Re-echoes to their clanging mail 

And the tread of marching feet. 
And the great archangel Michael 

Leads through the heavenly town, 
Till before the awful throne of God 

They fall in silence down. 

"The babe is bom in Bethlehem; 

We have seen the God made man; 
And the old arch-dragon pale with fright 

At the wave of an infant's hand. 
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And above the noise of the burning pit, 

Clear coming to the ear, 
We heard the shouts of the souls in prison, 

That knew deliverance near." 

" Glory to God ! " — the heavenly choir 

Break into rapturous song, , 

Ten thousand times ten thousand throats 

The silver notes prolong. 
"Glory to God on high, on earth 

Be peace, good-will, to men ! " 
The mailed liost with thunderous noise 

Take up the loud refrain ; 
The very walls of heaven shake 

At the sound of the grand Amen. 

** It is perfectly splendid," said Jack, when she finished. ** I 
wonder how many canal-boats there are in one of these big 
tows." 

Mrs. Longwood laughed. ** I am afraid that my poetr)' 
failed to change the current of Jack's thoughts, at least. Let us 
sing a hymn or two." 

Carrie began ** Abide with me," and soon their clear fresh 
voices- joined in the harmony. They were all fond of singing, 
and one after the other started some favorite air. Presently, 
looking up, they discovered that the kitchen-door was half-way 
open, and that the old grandmother was standing by it listening. 
She was nodding and mumbling softly to herself ; and when, after 
a time, they stopped, she moved away. 

** Didn't she look just like a witch ? " asked Lou. ** One could 
fancy that she was muttering evil spells as she stood there." 
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** Her looks might have brought her to the gallows, a couple 
of hundred years ago, in New England," said Will. 

** Did any one ever suffer death in this country for being a 
witch ? " asked Rose. 

** Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Longwood. ** It is a very dark blot 
on our country's history." 

** Do tell us about it," said they all, drawing their chairs 
closer. Even Jack, at the mention of the word ** witch," forgot 
about the number of boats in a tow, and leaned forward much 
interested. 

** In the town of Salem, near Boston, in the year 1692," 
began Mrs. Longwood, ** in the family of Mr. Parris, one of the 
ministers of the place, there were two young girls, — his daugh- 
ter, about nine years old, and his niece Abigail Williams, about 
eleven. These two girls had several friends somewhat older 
than themselves ; and they were in the habit of having meetings 
to practise palmistry, and such foolish amusements. Presently 
the minister's daughter and niece began to have strange attacks, 
somewhat like fits. It was probably, in the outset, nothing more 
than what is now called hysteria, which all young girls who are 
not very strong are liable to have. Instead of treating it as 
such, Mr. Parris called in several of his brother clergymen, who 
looked at the children in their fits, and prayed over them, but 
had no more common-sense in the matter than he. 

** The children in the mean while, finding themselves the 
objects of so much public attention, began to have fits harder 
than ever ; and their young companions, too, broke out with them. 
People in those days believed in a very active, ever-present, 
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bodily Devil. They believed that there could be witches as truly 
as in the days of Saul. And they thought that Satan could only 
practise his evil arts on a human being through another human 
being. So they set themselves to find out who these persons 
were that Satan was thus using to torment the children. They 
exhorted them to tell who it was that persecuted them. And 
the children called out the names of three women who they 
said did it. One of these was Tituba, the slave of Mr. Parris. 
He tied her neck and heels, and beat her until she confessed 
every thing he suggested to her. On her examination by the 
court, she avowed that she had made a compact with Satan, and 
signed his book, and that she rode to his meetings on a pole 
through the air. 

** It is a sickening story. The * afflicted children,' as they 
were called, denounced person after person. On their assertion 
alone, the accused were arrested. When brought into court for 
examination, the children would fall down in their fits, declaring 
that the prisoners were pinching them, and sticking pins into 
them, by their apparitions. The people were wild with excite- 
ment, believing it all. The magistrates were bigoted. Nineteen 
innocent people were hung as witches." 

** Were they popr people ? I mean, people without friends," 
asked Charlie. 

** A few were," said Mrs. Longwood. ** But many were of the 
highest social position. One was a clergyman. Though a ver>' 
small man, he was enormously strong; and this was thought to 
be -a proof of his being a witch, as no one unless helped from 
an evil source could have done such deeds. One of his accusers 



ALL THE WITCHES MOUNTED THEIR BROOMS. 1/5 

testified, beside, that he had a trumpet, the sound of which could 
be heard through all the townships about. When he blew it, 
all the witches mounted their brooms, and came flying through 
the air to the meeting." 




" What perfect nonsense ! " said Tom. " Did people actually 
believe . such stuff ? " 

"They did, indeed; and it cost the minister his life. The 
case of Giles and Martha Corey was a very hard one. Giles 
Corey was a man of violent temper, who was always coming into 
conflict with his neighbors, and was most unpopular. Late in life 
he had repented of his ways ; but the habits of a life-time are 
not easily laid aside. When the question of witchcraft first came 
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HE USED VERY STRONG LANGUAGE. 



up, he was a firm believer in it. His wife, however, who was a 
thoroughly good woman, was not. He was so provoked at her 
differing from him, that he used very strong language about hef 




in public. It was soon known to the afflicted children that 
Martha Corey thought them deluded, and they immediately cried 
out upon her as a witch. Her past blameless life could not save 
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her : she was hung. Parris and two of his deacons visited her 
in prison, and excommunicated her. 

" Giles Corey s eyes were opened by the attack upon his 
wife; and soon he, too, was cried out on. He was a man of 
iron nerve, though eighty-one years old. He formed his plans, 
and held to them. He would not be tried as a witch ; and no 
relative of his, who had been unfriendly to his wife, should ever 
have a particle of his property. Two of his sons-in-law had 
been. He executed a deed after he was arrested, giving abso- 
lutely all he possessed to his other two sons-in-law. This deed, 
however, should he be tried for witchcraft, might be held to be 
invalid. He resolved that he would not be tried. When he was 
brought before the court, and asked whether he were guilty or 
not guilty, he did not open his mouth. They could not try a- j 
man who would not plead." 

** And did he escape ? " interrupted Tom. 

** No," said Mrs. Longwood. ** An old English law was 
trumped up, in which the man who refused to plead was to 
suffer a certain punishment until he did. Corey was taken to 
prison, and laid on his back : a weight of iron was placed on 
him, and he was almost without food or drink. The weights 
were steadily increased, but the old man would not speak. He 
was crushed to death." 

** How perfectly awful ! " said the girls. 

** It was a strange part of this business, that those who con- 
fessed being witches escaped death. It was those who persisted 
in denying their connection with Satan who were hanged," said 
Mrs. Longwood. 
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** And how did it all end ? " asked Ned. 

** People began to come to their senses. There were already 
a hundred and fifty in jail ; and the afflicted children seemed to 
be as much afflicted as ever, and to be quite as ready to cry 
out upon others who were as yet unsuspected. The court was 
adjourned ; and in two or three months, when time had brought 
clearer views, all were set at liberty." 

** What became of the afflicted children ? " asked Rose. 

** I do not know," said Mrs. Longwood. ** But public indig- 
nation was very sharp against those who had taken a leading 
part in the prosecutions. Mr. Parris, whom it was openly said 
had used the children to denounce some of his enemies, was 
driven from his church and town, and lived ever after in obscur- 
ity' and poverty. Others made public and humble confession that 
they had fallen into error. It was long before the wounds the 
trouble made were healed. 

** But here comes Mr. Longwood, and you can find out what 
he thinks of your plan for going home." 



M' 



CHAPTER XI. 



Mr. Longwood's entrance 
was greeted by such a sudden 
chorus of exclamations, that 
he looked completely as- 
tounded. " What in the 
world is it ? " he said. " Has 
old Mrs. Daniels done any 
thing? or the bulldog?" 

" Let's leave it to Mrs. 
Longwood to explain to him," 
said Jack, with a sudden 
accession of wisdom. 

So there was a complete 
silence until the plan was 
unfolded, when Mr. Long- 
wood promptly agreed to it. 
" If it should rain, though, 
of course we should have to give it up," he added. 

" We might wait until the next fair day," suggested Ned. 
The next morning bright and early the boys were crowding. 




ISO THREE TOWS SOUTHWARD BOUND. 

half-dressed, about the window of their room that looked up 
toward Newburgh Bay. They saw three tows southward bound. 
From the height and distance at which they were, the tows 




looked almost like huge rafts. But a moment's glance showed 
the straining tug in advance, and, close upon iis heels, the clumsy 
rabble of canal-boats wabbling along, lashed four or five abreast, 
and five or six rows deep. 
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** We must hurry up," said Jack, as, after scrambling into his 
clothes, he rushed down stairs, and into the kitchen, to see if 
breakfast were not ready. **We must hurry up, or they will all 
have gone by." 

The trim woman had her hands in a bowl of dough. Evi- 
dently they were to have hot corn-bread for breakfast, for the 
old grandmother was bringing a pan in which to bake it. 

** Never fear," said Daniels, in answer to Jack's outburst. 
** At this season of the year they come down close upon one 
another's heels. You see, they hucry through the canals now 
that it's just on the edge of winter, for fear that a sudden cold 
snap may come, and freeze them in." 

Notwithstanding this assurance, Jack was very uneasy in his 
mind for some time. It was not until Tom, lopking at the 
clock, said, " Well, we couldn't catch the early train now if we 
tried : so, no matter how we go to town, we cannot get to 
school to-day," that he seemed to enjoy his breakfast. Then he 
stretched forth his plate to be helped again, and attacked the 
good things in earnest. 

By half-past eight, breakfast was over ; their trunks were 
packed, ready to go on the same train with the girls in the 
afternoon ; and the boys themselves, with Mr. Longwood, well 
wrapped up, were climbing into the big wagon. 

** If we should upset," said Ned, ** I should be perfectly help- 
less ; for I am so swathed in my winter coat, with this rug over 
my knees, that I cauld not move." 

" You will be glad of all your wraps, never fear," said Mr. 
Longwood. " It will be cold enough on the water, and there 
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will be no comfortable cabin where one can sit and look out 
through the window. It is to be a deck-passage." 

" I hope we brought provisions enough," said Tom. " I think 
that by dinner-time I shall be able to do my share at the 
trencher." 

Before long they found themselves at the pier, where they 
had disembarked from the boat on the night of their coming. 
There was a grayish hue spreading over the sky, and the wind 
as it came down the river was cold enough. It felt, as Daniels 
had said, as if they were on the edge of winter. There seemed 
to be very little going on about the dock. One or two people 
came to their doors to see our party leave the wagon ; but the 
morning boat had gone some time before, and the place had 
settled down to wait until its return in the evening should bring 
again a ripple of excitement. 

Directed by Daniels, they hurried along the shore to a house 
a little way distant, whose owner kept boats to let. A fine tow 
was only a short distance away, and no time was to be lost. 

** Father is out in one of the sailboats there," said a tidy 
girl who answered their knock. ** He is going to bring her in, 
and haul her out for the winter. Til call him," and she ran 
down to the waters edge, and quickly brought him ashore. 

Mr. Longwood stated their wishes. Could he put them 
aboard the little fleet of canal-boats close at hand there ? 

He regarded them apparently as out of their heads. Of 

course he could put them aboard ; but, massy sakes ! they 

wouldn't get to York, he didn't know when. He had much bet- 

• ter take them across the river to the railway : there was ** some 
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chance then of seein* their folks to home before they'd all grown 
old and died." 

But, as Mr. Longwood persisted, he hauled a big rowboat 
up to his landing ; and, all being stowed away in her, he took 
his oars, and pulled vigorously out into the current, casting a 
glance now and then over his shoulder, to see that he was 
laying his course rightly. 

Presently the great lumbering tubs of boats were alongside. 
On one of them stood a man all hair and beard. The boatman, 
with a few strokes, brought their craft near and, throwing his 
painter toward him, said briefly, — 

** Catch hold there." 

The hairy man seized it, and made his end fast ; and then, 
looking down upon them, said, with equal brevity, — 

** What's up ? " 

** This here party wants to take passage with ye to York," 
said the boatman. 

** Nary lunatic-asylum about here broke loose, is there ? " 
asked the hairy man. 

Mr. Longwood made . haste to say that they had not gone 
mad, and that they were quite ready to pay for their passage ; 
and so they speedily came to terms, the hairy man agreeing to 
put them ashore at any town they wished, in a small boat, which 
he said could be borrowed from the tug that was hauling them. 
So their boatman helped them to scramble up on the deck of 
their new craft, and, having handed up the basket of provisions 
after them, was cast off", and soon well on his homeward way. 
Those of the readers of this story who have been on canal- 
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boats, and know all about them, may skip a page or two : the 
rest may stay with the boys, as they cast their eyes, big with 
curiosity, about them. Curiosity seemed to be the order of the 
day. On nearly every boat in the fleet they saw a man sitrmg 
on his cabin-roof, staring with open eyes at them. From every 
cabin-stairs emerged a more or less dishevelled woman's head, to 
join the general looking-on. 

But the boys were not to be daunted by any such observa- 
tion. ** I say," said Jack in a friendly tone to the hairy man, by 
way of opening conversation, ** I say, what's forward there where 
it looks like the roof of a cabin ? " 

" Mules," said the man. 

" Really ? " asked Jack. *' No joking ? " 

It was not necessary for the man to make any reply. One 
of the mules took it upon himself to do that. Out of the top 
of his small stable came a tremendous bray, that died away in 
echo after echo against the side of Storm- King Mountain. The 
boys put their hands over their ears until there was silence. 

** He must be of no end of use in a fog," said Ned. ** He'd 
take the place of the steam- whistle. Just give his tail a twist 
to open the valve, and out would come the noise." 

** Nobody don't twist that mule's tail, not with impunity," said 
the hairy man gloomily. ** One man tried it." 

** What happened to him ? " asked the boys. 

** It was near the place where he was raised," said the man ; 
** and we buried him in the family lot." 

** How in the world do you get them in there ? " asked 
Charlie, as they all walked forward. 
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** This Strip of the roof comes off," said the man, lifting one 
end up as he spoke, so that they could look down on the mules 
in their stalls below. ** They scramble in and out just like dogs. 
Those two berths back there, just behind them, are where the 
men sleep." 

** It must be lively work for them to get to bed when your 
mule who kicks feels like a little exercise," said Tom. ** They 
must have to dodge the kicks." 

** How long do you work the mules at a time ? " asked 
Charlie. 

** Six hours," said the man. " You see, we have four men 
and four mules beside the captain." (Jack gave Will a nudge at 
this slight slip.) *' They work six hours at a time, relieving one 
another. When we come down to Troy, we leave two of the 
mules in the stables there." The hairy man stopped short, and 
looked a little ashamed at having been so talkative. Then he 
strolled slowly toward the stern of the boat, and disappeared 
down the stairs into his cabin. 

The boys watched his disappearance with considerable sur- 
prise. ** Could we have said any thing to offend him ? " said 
Tom. 

** No : I fancy it is only his way." said Mr. Longwood. ** He'll 
be back presently, no doubt. Meantime I think I will spread out 
a rug, and establish myself here with a book. The stable-roof 
will make an excellent protection from the wind. The weather 
is rather cold." 

So, suiting his action to his words, Mr. Lx)ngwood sat down 
on the deck ; and, except that every moment or two he raised 
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his eyes to see that none of his boys had fallen over, or other- 
wise come to grief, he took no part in any of their doings for 
the next hour or two. 

They, however, were not idle. The hairy man had re-appeared, 
and they plied him vigorously with questions. 

What had he aboard ? they demanded. 

*' Wheat." 

Where did he get it? 

*' Buflfalo." 

How long did it take to come from Buffalo ? 

**Ten days." 

But he was not to be tempted into conversation ; and the 
boys' hope of getting a story out of him was soon seen to be 
without foundation. After a little they managed to get aboard 
the boat alongside. The captain of this was much more com- 
municative ; and, though he was not to be coaxed into telling 
a story, he told them how he had been a canal-man for twenty 
years. He took them, too, down into his tiny cabin where his 
wife and two children were, and showed them the kitchen just 
big enough to take in a stove, and how it could be shut up 
tight by means of sliding-doors. The cabin was tiny enough, 
but every thing was as clean and neat as could be. 

All the hour or two that the boys spent in idly running about 
and talking, had not been spent in idleness by the tug that 
was dragging them. One after another the hills of the High- 
lands had been slowly passed. West Point, with the gray build- 
ings of its military academy, was far behind. And now a sudden 
hunger seized every one. They hurried back pell-mell to where 
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Mr. Longwood was still sitting deep in his book, and surrounded 
him as a band of starving wolves do a defenceless sheep whom 
they have come upon in some unprotected place. 

He understood from their faces what they would have sug- 
gested, without their speaking a word. 

" Bring the basket, Tom," he said. 

Tom made haste to bring it, and spread the contents on some 
napkins which he laid upon the deck. 

" Jiminy ! " said Jack, as the last article came out, *' they 
haven't put in a thing to drink. What shall we do ? " 

" Possibly our captain's wife could make us some coffee," said 
Mr. Longwood. ** Go and see, Tom. At all events, she can no 
doubt give us some water." 

Tom came back shortly, and announced that the coffee was 
under way ; and before long the hairy man brought it in a big 
pitcher with three cups, all that he could muster. 

The coffee smelled deliciously, and the lunch looked excel- 
lently. In half an hour there was not so much as a drop or a 
crumb left. Then the boys stretched themselves out on the rugs, 
and begged Mr. Longwood to tell them a story. 

" It so happens," said that gentleman, ** that we are passing 
historic scenes at this moment. Here on the west side of the 
river were the old Forts Clinton and Montgomery, where there 
was fighting during the Revolution." 

" Do tell us about it," they all exclaimed. 

" You have all heard of how, during the Revolution, Burgoyne 
tried to march down from Canada, by way of the lakes, to Albany, 
while Sir Henry Clinton was to move up the Hudson, and meet 
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him there. It was a well-conceived plan ; and it lacked only one 
thing, and that was success. Burgoyne was captured at Saratoga. 
Sir Henry Clinton never reached Albany. He made the attempt, 
however ; and, if he had made it sooner, possibly the whole face 
of matters might have been changed. 

** He waited for some Hessian re-enforcements which were on 
their way to him from over sea. They, however, had sailed 
in Dutch vessels, which were not much better sailers than the 
noble craft on which we now are, and so did not arrive until 
October, a good month or more later than they were expected. 

'* As soon as they did come, he set out up the river with 
some five thousand men. 

** The Americans had stretched an enormous iron chain from 
the tip of Anthony's Nose across to the opposite shore, and 
there had built two forts, Montgomery and Clinton, to dispute 
the passage of the river with the British ships. These obstacles 
had to be overcome, of course, before the English could make 
their little visit to Albany. It is a curious fact, that each of the 
American forts was commanded by a Clinton, and that the com- 
mander of the British was also a Clinton." 

*' Were they any relation ? " asked one of the boys. 

** Not that I ever heard of," said Mr. Longwood. 

** Well, the British, as I said, set out from New York, and 
proceeded up the river. In the two forts together there were 
but six hundred men ; and it was important to conceal his inten- 
tion of attacking them, lest they should be thoroughly garrisoned. 
So Sir Henry landed a couple of thousand men at Tarrytown, 
and then marched therii northward toward Peekskill. By this 
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means he deceived Gen. Putnam, who was in command, and 
who thought his intention was to destroy the supplies that were 
stored there. So that all the militia of the districts about has- 
tened to Peekskill, and the forts were not strengthened. 
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" Then, taking advantage of a fog, Sir Henry Clinton passed 
tvij thousand men across the river, and landed them on the 
west shore, with instructions to make their way north and attack 
the forts." 

" It must have been tough work forcing their way over those 
hills, and through the forests," said Will. " How far was it ? " 

" About twelve miUs, I should fancy," said Mr. Longwood. 
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**And there was no road at all. A Tory piloted them by a 
path he knew over the Dunderberg, but they had to go in 
single file. When they had passed it, they divided into two 
parties, and each attacked a fort. 

'' Gov. Clinton, the American in command, had suspected all 
along that the enemy were intending to attack the forts, and 
had his scouts posted on the Dunderberg. A little after noon 
they descried the advancing force, fired upon them, and retreated. 
A field-piece was at once sent out, but the enemy came on so 
fast that the gun had to be spiked and left. Then the Amer- 
icans fell back on another gun, with which they did good work 
on the advancing Hessians ; but unfortunately it burst. By 
four o^clock the enemy had reached both forts, and an assault 
was made without loss of time." 

** Of course they won," said Jack. " They were three to our 
one, and regulars against militia. It was not a fair show at all." 

** Nevertheless," said Mr. Longvvood, ** they had to fight hard 
for it. But, as you say, the Americans were at a great dis- 
advantage. To add to it, a British frigate or two had come up 
the river, and opened fire upon them from the water-side. 

** They continued to resist obstinately until dusk, when the 
British conquered. The clouds had come up thickly, and dark- 
ness came on apace ; and the Americans, having no mind to see 
the inside of a British prison in New York, lost no time in 
escaping to the forests that surrounded them on every side. 
There was some desultory fighting, but it soon ceased; and the 
hardy militia found no difficulty in making their way to safety. 
Both American generals escaped, one badly wounded ; and over 
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two hundred of their men reported for duty at their headquar- 
ter«. some twelve miles or more distant, the next day. There 




were but six hundred, you must remember, in the two forts to- 
gether at the beginning of the fight." 
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" And what became of the boom from Anthony's Nose ? " 
asked Ned. 




THE ASSAULT ON THR FORT. 

" The British destroyed it as soon as they secured the forts," 
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said Mr. Longwood. *' There were one or two American armed 
vessels above the boom ; and these, when they saw how the 
battle had gone, raised their sails, and tried to escape up the 
river. The wind was against them though, and they could make 
no headway : so their crews set them afire, and abandoned 
them." 

** What a magnificent sight it mnst have been ! " said Charlie. 

** Yes," said Will. ** It was at night, you know, and of course 
the guns would go off one after another as the fire reached 
them ; and at last when it reached the magazine there would 
be one grand crash, and then silence." 

** There was a spy captured at the American general's head-^ 
quarters, a day or two after the battle, under very curious cir- 
cumstances," said Mr. Lx)ngwood. " He was discovered by the 
pickets, and, having asked what general was stationed near, was 
told, Clinton. Thereon he asked to see him at once. He was 
led into his presence. He was noticed to change color, and 
heard to exclaim, in a low tone, * I am lost ! ' At the same 
moment he put something into his mouth, and swallowed it. 
They gave him an emetic, and soon brought to light a silver 
bullet. He managed to secure it, and again swallowed it. They 
gave him an emetic a second time. He refused to take it at 
first ; but, on being told that he should be hanged and cut 
open if he did not, he yielded, and the bullet was once more 
produced. It was found to unscrew, and to contain a note from 
Sir Henry Clinton to Burgoyne, telling of his success." 

" But why in the world did the man act so like a fool ? " said 
Tom. " He must have been crazy." 
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** No," said Mr. Ijongwood. ** In the first place, he thought 
the Americans totally cut up by the late battle, and he had no 
idea that they could have re-organized in even the smallest way. 
And he had never heard of an American Gen. Clinton. How- 
ever, in spite of all this, he hardly seems to have been the 
man to make his way across a hundred miles or t^\^o of an 
enemy's countr)'." 

** I suppose the discover)' of the note was his death-warrant," 
said Will. 

** Yes : he was tried as a spy, and hanged to an apple-tree," 
said Mr. Longwood. 

** The fighting at these two forts about which you have told 
us was not all that came off in tb'* Highlands, was it ? " asked 
Will. 

** No," said Mr. Longwood. '* There was the storming of 
Stony Point by Wayne, — Mad Anthony Wayne as he was called 
on account of his reckless courage. That took place a couple of 
years later. We shall be passing the point presently." 

** That was a night assault, wasn't it ? " asked Will. 

** Yes. ' The way was this. The British had captured the 
Avorks which the Americans had begun at Stony Point, and had 
greatly enlarged and strengthened them. There were only forty 
men in the fort at the time, so that its capture was an easy 
affair. Then, on the other side of the river there was another 
fort, which the British secured also. These two commanded the 
river pretty effectually. 

" When we pass the point, you can notice what a strong 
position it is by nature. Three sides are surrounded by water ; 
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and, in old times, the fourth was a morass, where the tide came 
in to a depth of two or three feet. Of course, the occupation 
of these positions menaced the American posts at West Point, 
and made it necessary to keep there a large force at all times. 

** So it was resolved, that Stony Point should be assaulted, 
and Anthony Wayne was chosen to do the work. On a hot 
July afternoon the Americans made their way in single file 
through the wild defiles of the hills, and at sunset rendezvoused 
a mile and a half from the fort. Meantime the darkness came 
on, and the garrison within the -walls betook themselves to slum- 
ber, little dreaming of the foe that lay so quietly and so close 
at hand. 

"The patriot force did not move until near midnight, and 
then not a sound betokened their forward march. Every dog in 
the neighborhood had been killed the day before, lest some watch- 
ful bark might give the alarm. At their head marched Pompey, 
an old negro, their guide ; and by his side two stalwart men, 
disguised as farmers. Their business was to seize the sentinel, 
when Pompey engaged his attention in talk." 

** Did they expect that the sentinels would let him walk up 
. to them ? " asked Tom. ^ ** They surely would not do any thing 
so foolish ! " 

** Pompey was a privileged character," said Mr. Longwood. " He 
• had brought berrfes to the fort to sell all through the spring, 
and the officers were only too glad to buy them. He belonged 
to a strong patriot, who, by this means, knew about every 
thing that went on within the walls, for the negro kept his eyes 
well open while selling berries. Presently Pompey announced to 
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the officers that he could not come any more. He had to hoe 
corn in the day-time, he said. They were in no mind to lose 
their fresh berries, and so gave him the countersign, that he 




might pass the guards at night. He had been in and out often 
now, so tha:t the sentry would not suspect him. 
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" There was a sentinel stationed on the high ground before 
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they came to the morass which thry had to pass, and another 
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at the head of a narrow causeway, or road, that crossed it. Both 
these men were made prisoners without an alarm being given. 
Then the Americans divided into two bodies, so as to make their 
attack at two different points. One followed the causeway ; the 
others plunged into the morass, and waded on through water 
two feet deep. Every man had in his hat a piece of white 
paper, to distinguish him from the enemy in the darkness ; and 
they had taken as their watchword the British countersign for 
the night, * The fort's our own.* 

** Silently and steadily they marched. TTie pickets did not 
discover them in the darkness, until they were within pistol-shot ; 
but then the drum beat to arms, and the cannon opened upon 
them. They fired not a shot in return, but pressed forward at 
the point of the bayonet. Wayne led one column. As he was 
almost entering the fort, a bullet struck him on the head, and 
felled him. Stunned, and believing for the moment that he was 
mortally wounded, he cried to his aides, * March on ! Carry me 
in, for I will die at the head of the column.' He did not die, 
however, but lived to receive the laurels that his gallant action 
brought him. The whole country rang with his praises. 

** The capture of the fort was important in two ways. It 
enabled the Americans to destroy the works which the British 
had so carefully built, and it had a great and stimulating effect 
on the rest of the army. Congress struck off medals which were 
presented to the leaders." 

** You say," said Charlie, ** that the Americans destroyed the 
fort. They didn't hold it, then ? " 

** No," said Mr. Longwood. ** They would not have been 
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able, in all probability, against the force the British would bring 
against them. They were, you must remember, at some distance 
from the main force, and in a wild country. They therefore 
destroyed all the works and the supplies. They attempted to 
move the heavy artillery, which they put upon a hulk. But, the 
moment she set out for West Point, the fort on the opposite 
shore opened fire on her, and one or two of the British men- 
of-war joined in ; and, after a little, a shot struck her below 
water-mark, and she filled, and went down." 

** Well, I for one am glad," said Charlie, ** that I live in the 
piping times of peace." 

** You may well be thankful that, at all events, you did not 
live in the valley of the Hudson and its tributaries," said Mr. 
Longwood. ** Between the inroads of the Indians, led by their 
great chief Br^nt, and the strong Tory element that existed, 
the patriot settler, on his half-cleared farm, lived always with 
rifle in reach of his hand. 

** I put a little book in my pocket before starting, thinking 
that this subject might come up," he went on, ** Let me read 
you a settler's reminiscences. Possibly your satisfaction, at living 
at the time you do, may increase. The writer says, — 

** * We were constantly exposed to the harassing incursions 
of the Tories and Indians. Almost the whole country was 
- alarmed by them ; and; with the subtlety peculiar to the savage 
intellect, they seemed to escape every attempt at capture. Often 
we have seen them running across the fields upon the opposite 
side of the river, now stooping behind fences which afforded 
them a partial cover, and now boldly running across the open 
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ground, where the fences were down, to some other enclosed 
field, along which they skulked as before. During these alarms, 
our neighbors used to come and live with us for weeks together 
until the danger was over, and then they would return home. 
The principal men of the country had guards stationed at their 
dwellings. Some of the militia colonels who had become obnox- 
ious to the enemy were protected by guards of five and six 
men about each house. Minor precautions were also taken, and 
the relation of some of them will show my readers how weari- 
some was the life we led. My father was in the habit of stack- 
ing his corn in the field, and indeed all his grain, placing it as 
far as possible from the fences ; for in case of surprise, and if 
his dwelling should be burned, he knew what was scattered 
through the fields would in a measure be safe. It was a com- 
mon thing in those days for the farmers with us to transport 
their grain to Albany during the winter, and keep it stored there 
for protection. In the summer it was carried back load by load, 
as it was wanted for use. 

** * In the fall, alarms still continuea ; and every precaution, as 
was usual, was taken by us. We used to stack our straw in the 
field near the house, and so erect the pile as to leave at the top 
a conical hole, in which two persons kept watch during the 
alarms, this way, every night. A ladder was placed for us to 
mount with our guns ; and, when we were ensconced, it was 
withdrawn. One slept while the other watched ; and, though 
our elevation was not more than ten feet, it gave us a great 
advantage in detecting the approach of the enemy. Perched in 
these eyries, we passed ni^ht after night, while our sleepless 
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eyes strained their vision to catch the least appearance of the 
foe. Indeed, we commanded a full view of the river, and to the 
north and west for a great distance. Nor was this the only 
method which caution induced us to take. The horses were 
frequently harnessed to our sleds at night, which made, of 
course, less noise than the wagons, to transport our baggage 
down to a ravine, for the sake of preserving it from an expected 
incursion. 

** * On one such occasion, when our neighbors were living 
with us, as I have said, we had thirteen guns loaded and in 
order ; and, being divided into watches, we stood as sentries 
round the house. It soon came my turn to go out with one of 
the blacks by the name of Ned, whom, on most occasions, a 
pair of fleet heels served a friendly part. 

** * Ned, however, talked largely ; and I felt no backwardness 
in stating what havoc we would make among the Tories with 
our thirteen guns. While every one was fast asleep, about mid- 
night, during one of our walks towards a fence which ran down 
to the river, as the moon was just rising behind us, and throw- 
ing a faint light on the scene beyond, I perceived with horror 
the approach of objects whose movements appeared to be gov- 
erned by the most perfect military rules. Every now and then 
they would halt, and, after a short rest, would move on with the 
same precision. They were crossing a wheat-field which lay to 
the south of the fence I have mentioned, anxious to get under 
its cover for the purpose of concealing their approach to the 
house. The rustling of the stubble seemed to be as carefully 
avoided as possible. I watched them with the deepest interest 
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until they made a deliberate and regular halt when they came 
to the fence. I was then convinced we were in imminent dan- 
ger, and, turning round to give some order to my companion, 
found he was gone. I hesitated not a moment to follow his 
example, and, hastening to the house, arrived there about the 
same time with Ned. We woke up the sleepers with the star- 
tling information that a large number of disciplined men were 
within a quarter of a mile of the house, and approaching it with 
caution and perfect regularity. 

** * In an instant all the men were armed and ready. My 
father volunteered to run down a few rods, and reconnoitre. He 
did so, and came back with the news that they were coming. 
A brief consultation was held as to the best manner of receiving 
them ; as flight was impracticable under the circumstances, with- 
out abandoning both wives and children. One was for firing as 
they mounted a fence that went across at right angles to the 
house, parallel to the river. Another was for opening upon them 
as they ascended the rising ground that intervened between the 
house and bank of the river. The last project was approved, 
and we were cautioned to fire low, and to make every shot tell. 
The party stationed themselves accordingly, and I then volun- 
teered to go down and take another look. They still appeared in 
motion, but, apparently without caution, approached the bank and 
fence running parallel to it. There they halted for some time, 
and I hastened back with the intelligence. Their apparent irreso- 
lution inspired us with fresh vigor, and we began to grow more 
resolute as our enemy seemed to hesitate. A half hour passed 
away, when they again moved forward briskly to the north ; 
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and this change of plan seemed to be the result of consultation, 
and led us to expect their attack through the hollow, which it 
seemed their object to gain, and by which the house was more 
easily assailable. We now felt confident that some of the party 
must be familiar with the ground, for no stranger would have 
thought of approaching through the ravine. We shifted our 
ground a little upon seeing this, and threw ourselves farther to 
the right, where we still maintained the advantage of our ele- 
vated position. Learning all this manoeuvring, the wives of our 
friends, and my mother, came out, almost crazy with alarm, yet 
not daring to make any noise for fear of the consequences. 
My father peremptorily ordered them back without explanation. 
Our eyes were still intent on our foes, when they suddenly 
stopped near a spring which gushed out of the hill below us, 
and there remained, until the moon, rising higher and higher, 
threw its clear detecting light over the scene, and discovered to 
us that our enemies were six of our horses that had broken 
loose from their pasture. What a change from the sublime to 
the ridiculous ! In an instant we discovered the curious causes 
which led to our mistake. Six horses belonging to us and our 
neighbors had been tied together abreast, and hoppled, to pre- 
vent their straying. It turned out that they had been without 
water for two days previously, and, incited by thirst, had broken 
into the wheat-field, and followed the fence until they came to 
the spring of water.' " 

** Of course it was awfully hard for the men of those days," 
interrupted Will. ** It could have been no fun to fight on, half- 
fed and half-clothed, for year after year, in the camp, and away 
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from home. But just think what the women must have suffered! 
They could not relieve their feelings by taking a musket, and 




marching against the foe ; but must stay at home, and live in 
terror of visits from the dreaded Hessians, or some prowling 
band of rascally Tories, who in a single morning would eat a^d 
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drink up every thing that was to have kept them through the 
winter. It is a pity Carrie is not here to stand up for them. 
But go on, please, Mr. Longwood." 

'* * One Sunday night, after all the family had retired to their 
bed, it being a still, clear night in the fall of the year, we 
heard our dogs barking violently in the front of the house, while 
a confused sound of voices accompanied the deep-mouthed bay- 
ing. In an instant my father was out of bed, and ready for 
action, when my prudent mother checked his impetuosity by 
saying he was not a match for the persons without ; that, if he 
went out, he would be taken ; and that perhaps, if all was kept 
still within the house, the enemy would not think it necessary 
to commit any violence for the sake of securing their own 
safety, and go off. Gradually the noise of the dogs became 
fainter and more distant; and, before many minutes passed away, 
it was as still and tranquil as ever. When all was quiet, my 
father, with his gun in his hand, stole cautiously out of the 
house, and followed in the direction of the noise when last 
heard. It led him to the river ; and he had scarce reached the 
bank, when he distinctly heard the noise of a canoe-paddle as 
it touched the sides of the sonorous machine. Every one who. 
has noticed the sound of the oars of a boat, or the paddles of 
a canoe, will readily recollect the hollow tone which they make, 
and which, on some occasions, has an unnatural effect upon the 
ear. My father, by long use, had become accustomed not only 
to distinguish these peculiar sounds, but knew his own canoe by 
the tones its hollow trough gave out at the touch of the rower. 
On this occasion, his acute ear told him that his canoe was 
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nearly across the river. F'or a moment he hesitated whether he 
should not fire in the direction of the noise ; but, on reflection, 
he thought the risk too great, and the advantage too remote, to 
be hazarded by the discharge of his rifle. Slowly he turned his 
back homewards, while his faithful curs, at his first approach, 
having discovered their master, followed at his heels with a 
whine which almost spoke their uneasiness and alarm. In the 
morning the canoe was discovered on the other side of the 
river, and the circumstances led to suspicion that all was not 
right. My father, as the sequel will show, had been in great 
danger ; and his neighbors felt very unpleasantly about it, and 
were constantly on the alert to discover who those persons could 
have been, and whether they were in the vicinity. There was a 
Capt. Dunham, who commanded a militia company in the neigh- 
borhood, a great Whig, and a firm friend of ours, who also 
exerted himself to trace the marauder, and was in frequent con- 
sultation with Col. Van \'echten on the subject. One evening, 
as they were together at a place of public entertainment, if such 
a thing could be in those times, a boy was seen emerging from 
the woods in the neighborhood on horseback, and, presently 
approaching the place where they were, asked if he could pur- 
chase a little rum. When he was answered, ** No," he imme- 
diately mounted, returned a considerable distance, and then was 
seen galloping down the main road by the river-side. On 
seeing tliis, Dunham exclaimed, '* This means something, I am 
sure of it ! " They th(in watched for the boy\s return, and in a 
few minutes he repassed at full speed. I le then re-entered the 
wood, and was gone from their sight in an instant. 
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** * Dunham, when he reached home, immediately went to a 
person by the name of Green, an able-bodied, bold, and perse- 
vering fellow. He was the safeguard of the people around him^ 
— always ready for action, never desponding, and fearless to an 
extent that was remarkable. He was always relied upon in try- 
ing emergencies by the leading men in the vicinity ; and what 
completed his merit was, he was never dilatory. Dunham related 
the circumstance to him, and declared his belief that there was a 
party of Tories in the neighborhood. Three other persons were 
called upon the same night for their assistance ; and, when the 
rest of their neighbors were asleep, these hardy men com- 
menced their reconnoissance. Every suspected spot was carefully 
approached in hopes to observe the objects of their search. 
Every hollow that could contain a hiding-place was looked into ; 
but In a more particular manner the out-houses and barns of 
those persons who were suspected for their attachment to the 
enemy were examined by them. It seemed all in vain. No 
traces of a concealed foe were discovered, when towards day- 
break it was proposed to separate, and make one final search 
for that time. Dunham took two men with him, and Green but 
one. The former, as a last effort, returned to the house of one 
Odeurman, who, it was probable, would be in communication with 
an enemy, if near him. As he approached the house, he had 
to pass a meadow adjoining, and observed a path leading from 
the house to a small thicket of about three acres extent. Dun- 
ham immediately suspected it led to his enemy. He pursued it, 
And found it passed round the thicket ; and, when it almost met 
the place where it turned off, the path entered the wood. Dun- 
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ham paused, and, turning to his companions, said, ** Here they 
are : will you follow me ? " Tljey instantly agreed to accompany 
him ; and the party moved on in single file, with light and 
cautious steps. As they got nearly to the centre, Dunham in 
advance, a log stopped up the path, and seemed to prevent 
any further approach. With a motion that indicated the neces-* 
sity of their remaining still, he mounted the log, and, looking 
over, discovered, sure enough, at once a desired and yet impos- 
ing sight. Round the remains of a watch-fire, which daybreak 
rendered less necessary, sat a group of five fierce-looking men, 
with countenances relaxed from their usual fixedness, but yet 
betokening boldness, if not savageness of purpose. They were 
dressing themselves, and putting on their shoes and stockings, 
which stood by the side of their rude couches. Their clothes 
were much worn, but had a military cut, and a peculiar snug fit, 
which made their stout and muscular forms more apparent, and 
distinguished them from the loose, slovenly, scarecrow figures 
which the homely character of our country seamstresses imposed 
upon every thing rural or rusticated among our people. Their 
hats or caps were set carelessly on their heads, with the air of 
regulars ; and what made them still more observable was, that 
every man of them had his musket at his side on the ground, 
ready to be used at an instant's notice. Dunham surveyed this 
scene a few moments, and then drew back cautiously to his 
companions. In a tone not above a whisper, he said, ** Shall we 
take 'em ? " A nod from his companions decided him. Each 
now examined his musket, and re-primed it. The captain took 
the right of his little band, and they moved forward to the log. 
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They mounted it at the same instant ; and, as they did so, Dun- 
ham cried out, ** Surrender, or you are all dead men ! " The 
group that thus found themselves almost under the muzzles of 
their enemies' guns were indeed astonished. All but their leader, 
Lovelass, seemed petrified and motionless. This resolute man 
seemed disposed to make an effort for their lives. Twice, amid 
the silence and stillness of the perilous moment, he stretched 
out his hand to seize his gun. Each time he was prevented by 
the nearer approach of the muzzle that pointed at his head, and 
beyond which he saw an unflinching eye steadfastly fixed upon 
him : at the same instant he was told that if he touched it he 
was dead. 

** * At this critical period of the rencontre, Dunham peremp- 
torily ordered the party to come out, one by one, which they 
reluctantly did ; fearing, perhaps, that they were surrounded by, 
and in contact with, a superior force. As fast as one came over 
the log, he was secured by the most powerful man of the three, 
while the other two kept their pieces steadily pointed at the 
other prisoners. In this way they were secured, and were 
marched out of the thicket to the adjacent house. The inmates 
of the dwelling were thunderstruck at pei|:eiving the prisoners. 
Some young women, who proved to be sisters of some of the 
party, gave way to the most violent grief. Well aware of the 
danger they were in, and of the speedy vengeance inflicted upon 
Tories and spies, they anticipated the most dreadful conse- 
quences to their unhappy brothers ; and no words can express 
the frantic sorrow to which they abandoned themselves. The 
young men themselves assumed an air of firmness, but it was 
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easily penetrated. They were marched off to Saratoga barracks ; 
and, as they came up the main road opposite to our house, we 
saw them approach, and my father and myself spoke to them. 
They confessed that they were the persons who had alarmed us 
on the night to which I have already alluded. 

" * After crossing in the canoe, they had lain two days and 
nights in the bush, a quarter of a mile from the river, looking 
out for persons alone, and intending to capture the principal and 
most active of the neighboring Whigs. They did not deny that 
they had deliberated some time as to the- propriety of taking my 
father off with them. 

** * The poor wretches were tried and condemned at a court- 
martial. Lovelass alone suffered death. He was considered too 
dangerous a man to be permitted to escape. He complained, 
that, being found with arms in his hands, he was only a prisoner ; 
and many thought, that, such being the fact, he was scarcely 
punishable as a spy. Indeed, he even bewailed his hard fate, 
and the injustice done him, but found he had nothing to expect 
from the judges. In two or three days he was brought out 
upon the hill, and suffered death upon the gallows. Nothing 
could have been more quiet and unaffected than his manner ; 
the spectators themselves were touched with compassion : but 
public policy seemed to require an unbending sternness on the 
part of the court, and his punishment certainly put an end for 
that time to all marauding expeditions by the Tories. Love- 
lass's companions were sent down the river, the same day, to a 
depot for prisoners.' " 

** That is a tiptop storj-/* said Jack, as Mr. Longwood 
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Stopped. "Hasn't the book a good Indian one? — just a regu- 
lar first-class fellow." 

Mr. Longwood laughed. " Yes : I think I could find one that 
would please you," he said. ** But it will have to be short ; for 
I begin to make out the houses of Sing Sing in the distance, 
and I think we will get our worthy captain to put us ashore' 
there." 

** Well, let's make sure of the story, anyway," said Jack, seat- 
ing himself in Turkish fashion, while the other boys grouped 
themselves comfortably around. 

** It is of one of the exploits of our old acquaintance Brant," 
said Mr. Longwood, turning the leaves. 

** * On the morning of the day which Schoharie will long 
remember, John Vrooman, well known as old rifle, and two others, 
were out upon duty as scouts. They were in the woods, about 
eight miles distant from the settlement, anxiously reconnoitring 
every suspicious object, and ready to fight or fly, as was more 
necessary, when Vrooman caught a glance of an Indian, who 
appeared engaged in a business similar to their own. The next 
instant he raised his rifle to his face, and the savage fell. An- 
other Indian discovered himself, and Vrooman's companion fired at 
him. This one also fell, apparently dead. A third rose, as if to 
give them each a chance of firing ; but the third scout became 
alarmed at this third vision, and refused to fire. Vrooman 
snatched the rifle from his hand, and shot this one also. 
Instantly a group of Indians and Tories rose from the ground 
near them with a yell, and in a manner that clearly indicated 
that they were disturbed in finishing their breakfast. * Did >ou 
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see that flock of crows ? * said Vrooman. * We shall have a 
warm day of it : let every one take care of himself/ 

** * He was an old woodsman ; and, as the three scouts sepa- 
rated, he immediately made a tack, and dashed into the thickest 
of the forest. The enemy pursued him ; and it was only by a 
series of zigzag flights that he reached the fort at Vrooman 's 
Flats at noon, breathless, exhausted, and completely worn out by 
fatigue. He was scarcely there before the flames of the dwell- 
ings at the settlement were visible. Brant, at the first alarm, 
pushed for the settlement by an old road, and was already doing 
his work of devastation. 

** * I had an aunt living at the place, whose husband, at the 
moment of Brant's arrival, was engaged in loading his barn 
with hay, and was himself on the load with the pitchfork in his 
hand, while his sons were in the barn stowing it away. As he 
accidentally looked around, he discovered the Indians between him 
and the house. At the same instant he heard his wife scream. 
He had presence of mind to cry out, * My boys, the enemy ! ' 
He jumped from the load, with the apparent intention of making 
for the cornfield. As he struck the fence, a ball went through 
him, and he fell dead on the spot. His wife was coming out 
of the garden, where she had just parted with a neighbor, when 
she saw the savages, and gave the shriek which had alarmed 
her husband. She was instantly tomahawked. The three oldest 
of the sons were made prisoners ; while the youngest brother, of 
about five years of age, who had been playing about the wagon 
in the field, they knocked on the head. Thus, in a few moments, 
was a family put to a cruel and savage death. The three cap- 
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tives were carried away to Canada. They did not obtain their 
liberty until nearly two years afterwards. I well remember their 
return. My father obtained information of it, and went to the 
North to meet them. He brought them home to his own house, 
and there learned the story of their sufferings and exile. From 
their long captivity, and their continued labors in the field with- 
out hats, both in the service of the savages and the Canadians, 
they were burned very black, and presented a woful appearance. 
" ' Some of the inhabitants, however, escaped under circum- 
stances verj' extraordinary, and worthy of reminiscence. The 
road which led from the upper to the middle fort ran across the 
hill. At the time of the enemy's approach, two men were in 
the field with a wagon and horses, busily engaged in work. 
They were at least two miles and a half from the fort. They 
heard the noise of the engagement, and instantly attempted to 
escape. One of them stood up and drove, while the other, with 
his pitchfork, goaded the horses to their topmost speed. No 
less than seven swing-gates interposed themselves as barriers on 
the road ; but, as most miraculously they were made to swing 
either way, they were forced open by the horses running against 
them. During this terrible race against time, several persons 
succeeded in getting into the wagon from behind ; and these 
laid hold of every person who came near enough to attempt the 
same exploit. As they passed a point where an old person by 
the name of Swarts resided, who was unloading some corn from 
a wagon, they gave him the alarm, and, being near the goal 
they wished to arrive at, slackened their pace. He told them 
not to wait for him. He sent one of his men to his house to 
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call his wife, while he reharnessed his horses to the wagon. 
His poor wife came running out, the picture of distraction, and, 
in her fright, forgot her child, that was sleeping in a cradle. 
She was surprised at her forgetfulness, and ran back for it. 
The three were then hauled into the wagon as quick as possible. 
The horses were forced into a gallop down the hill, and through 
the creek. Notwithstanding they were pursued by the savages 
the whole of the distance, they escaped, reaching the fort in 
safety, with eleven persons in the wagon, picked up in this 
singular manner. The harness was covered with clotted blood, 
and the poor animals were completely exhausted. Another per- 
son escaped across the flats in this way. Whenever he found 
his pursuer gaining on him, he would turn round, and point 
something which he carried towards the savage, as if he was 
about to fire. This occasioned a halt ; and, with a fresh breath 
drawn at those intervals, he completely succeeded in getting 
safely into the fort. 

** * This celebrated excursion, as I before mentioned, was con- 
ducted by Sir John Johnson and Brant. The force which they had 
with them has always been said to have been 1,150, counting red 
and white. The enemy, while on their march, were discovered by 
the lookouts at the upper fort ; and immediately three guns were 
discharged as a signal to the neighborhood. As I have before 
mentioned, the inhabitants were engaged in their usual business, 
for they always hoped to be able to retire to the fort before the 
danger became imminent. When the alarm was given, my grand- 
father was in the fort, and his son was in a mill which belonged 
to the family, about one mile from the place. The former inune- 
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diately went down to the mill, and the two shut it up, and 
stopped its motion. This was considered very venturesome in 
the old man, but he was not immediately exposed through his 
rashness. Besides, the life of a favorite son was not the least 
incentive on the occasion. He and his son mounted two horses 
that were there, while the miller trusted to his legs for security. 
As the fugitives approached the fort on their return, they dis- 
covered the enemy within a hundred yards of them. They 
immediately changed their course, and got in at the rear of the 
fort without further risk. This was early in the morning. After 
sunrise. Sir John Johnson surrounded the middle fort, and sent 
a flag demanding its surrender. Exasperated by the sufferings 
they had already undergone, and perhaps by a knowledge of the 
mischief already done at the flats, and incited to hostility by 
the remarks of some old people, that they wanted no red-coats 
in the fort, they told the sentry to fire at the flag, and drive it 
off. A Major W., a Continental officer, who was stationed there, 
endeavored to prevent this outrage of military etiquette, and 
commanded the sentry not to fire. The militia officer overruled 
him, and gave peremptory orders to the man to fire. I can 
imagine the moment when the willing sentry, looking beyond 
the rude palisade which skirted the fort, saw the white flag 
drawing nearer with that uncertainty of manner which indicates 
the doubt of a favorable reception. Raising his musket to his 
shoulder, he looked around for some approving look from his 
comrades-in-arms. The distant smoke, which he well knew was 
from the torch of the incendiary, and the glitter of the red- coats 
just within sight of him, gave a sort of tremor to his hand, and 
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he thought of the fate which perhaps awaited them all. Just 
behind him stood the extremes of Continental etiquette and 
militia subordination, personified in the one instance by a sharp 
and huge cocked hat, trimmed profusely with gold lace, sur- 
mounting a well-powdered head ; the lips of the officer firmly 
set, and his right hand resting on a cane, with which he now 
and then laid down his argument, and somewhat roundly too. on 
the toes of his unluck)' listeners around him. A long-waisted 
blue coat turned up with buff, that met and parted at the same 
time on his breast, and a black-silk kerchief drawn tightly round 
his throat, completed the upper part of our major. A pair of 
small-clothes drawn tightly over a muscular thigh were met at 
the knee by a pair of straight-sided boots, that doubtless, by 
their stiffness and want of pliability, prevented any thing like an 
attack upon the limb inside. A white belt thrown over the 
whole man, and a heavy sabre with a leathern scabbard, com- 
pleted the Ajax of the council, the son of chivalry, and the 
regularly fed friend of the Continental Congress. But the nicely 
drawn arguments taken from the rules of war were lost upon 
the rude minds of his unlettered but exasperated companions. 
TTieir embrowned visages, but illy protected by their ancient hats, 
which had served at least during the war, declared that revenge 
and an obstinate defence were all they wished, and that the means 
which were to lead to these were not to be invaded by rules to 
which they, at least, had never subscribed. 

" ' Brown shirts were the panoply of the farmer soldiers : 
over them hung powder-horns and shot-bags, manufactured dur- 
ing the winter nights, and now and then stopped up with a 
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corn-cob. Muskets were rather uncommon. Long fowling-pieces 
were more in fashion in Schoharie. Sometimes the rank of the 
individual led him to greater expense in equipment. A sparse 
sprinkling of gold lace in places best calculated for display, a 
long feather, and a thin epaulette, were indicative of the superior 
pretensions of the man who wore them. 

" ' Occasionally, in the interstices of the disputants, an old 
man or two would be listening with that peculiar expression 
of countenance which argues the possession of hard hearing. 
These, who had generally known something of service in the 
French war, would occasionally chime in with Yes or No, as the 
controversy came within the range of their memories. There was 
another argument used, which, after all. was perhaps the most 
powerful of any ; and this was the fact, that, however etiquette 
might be regarded by the besieged, it certainly was not likely 
to produce a correspondent feeling on the part of the enemy. 
On the whole, the friends of etiquette were overpowered. The 
order to fire was repeated, and the close shot of the sentinel 
drove away at full speed the bearer of the flag of truce. The 
major, however, unwilling to be responsible for the consequences, 
retired to his pallet, and excused himself from any further com- 
mand at present, alleging his indisposition. A Capt, Vrooman 
was invested with the honors of the command, and, at the head 
of three hundred and fifty men. besides women and children, 
resolved to fight while there was a combatant of either sex left 
alive. After the violation of the flag, Sir John brought up his 
artillery, and fired upon the fort. The fire was promptly returned. 
Having a few light howitzers with him, he threw a few shells. 
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of which only two struck the building. One of them entered 
the roof of a small building in the pickets, and fell through the 
roof into a room where two sick women were lying. It was 
arrested in its fall by a feather-bed, where it exploded, and 
scattered a gale of feathers about the apartment. No serious 
injury, however, occurred. An effort was made to set fire to 
the pickets and out-houses, by loading a wagon with dry wheat, 
and, after firing it, to shove it as close to the place as possible. 
This attempt also failed. Either the sharp shooting of the rifle- 
men, or the short-lived flames of the material which was used, 
prevented, any injury. The principal part of the day was occu- 
pied in operations of this kind, when the sentry again discovered 
the approach of a white flag. In an instant the news was about, 
and a crowd again assembled to watch its coming. Major W., 
with the rest, determined to make his last stand against the 
invasion of military law. A Capt. Reghtmeyer, however, was on 
the platform where the soldier stood, and he gave him the order 
to fire. The major, exasperated at this, drew his sword, and 
seemed about to run the delinquent through. The little captain, 
who carried a fusee in his hand, instantly clubbed it, and made 
an impressive motion with its breech, which again drove the 
major back to his retreat. 

** * During this petty siege, the enemy would draw off their 
forces, and burn and destroy dwellings in the neighborhood. At 
these intervals, our men would succeed in killing numbers of 
them ; but, the moment any thing like a show of force took 
place, the latter would run back, repass the gate under the pro- 
tection of a heavy fire from their comrades, and the small 
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artillery, within the walls. During this desultory warfare, which 
lasted from morning to night, the females within our fort dis- 
played a heroism worthy of commemoration. They were well 
provided with arms, which they intended to use if the English 
attempted to take the place by storm. Their services were not 
required by such an extremity. One of these, then an interest- 
ing and handsome young female, whose name is still mentioned 
with respect by the people of Schoharie, displayed a good deal 
of courage on this occasion. Perceiving that one of our men, 
who went to draw water from a well within reach of the enemy's 
fire, scudded into the fort as fast as he could to escape it, she 
gallantly went out herself, and drew water for the men in the 
fort, as long as any was required. Without changing color, she 
carried bucket after bucket to the thirsty combatants, and, provi- 
dentially, she escaped without the slightest injury. 

'' * Finding the fort too strong for them, the enemy drew 
' down to the lower fort, and, after skirmishing until sundown 
without much effect, drew off towards the Mohawk River. By 
this time, however, the alarm had spread through the neighbor- 
ing settlements ; and a body of militia of sufficient force to 
become the assailants arrived, it is said, within a short distance 
of the enemy near the river, and Sir John Johnson, in conse- 
quence, had actually made arrangements to surrender. The 
Americans, however, at this moment, fell back a short distance, 
for the sake of occupying a better position during the night. 
The interval was improved by the enemy ; and, by great exertions 
on their part, floats and rafts were constructed, upon which they 
passed over before the Americans came up in the morning. 
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There is a tradition among the Schoharie people, however, that, 
as the last float was going over, a British officer who was on 
it offered a fair mark for the rifle, in consequence of the glitter 
of his dress in the light of the morning sun. A friendly Oneida 
asked permission to fire at him ; and, on its being given, he took 
a rest for his rifle in order to take a good aim, fired, and shot 
the officer instantly/'* 

As Mr. Longwood finished reading, and closed the book. 
Jack jumped up promptly. 

** Shall I go and tell the hairy man to get his boat,** he 
asked, ** to put us ashore ? " 

** I suppose he may as well have it ready," said Mr. Long- 
wood ; '* for we shall be off Sing Sing presently, and that will be 
a good place to land. All or nearly all the express- trains stop 
there, so that we can be sure of getting home promptly." 

The hairy man was sitting forward on the roof of the stable. 
He had been sitting there for an hour, doing nothing but gaze 
morosely at the water. The mules every now and then lifted 
up their united voices in a tenor and bass duet, with a volume 
of sound that seemed as if it must lift the roof of their stable, 
hairy man and all, clear off, and send them floating down the 
river. But their sweet notes did not seem to rouse him. He 
sat as stolidly as ever. 

Jack approached, and made known their wishes. 

He rose without a word, and jumping on to the boat next 
alongside, and from that to another, made his way forwarfl until 
he came to the bow of the one nearest the tug that was draw- 
ing them. Between him and the tug lay a broad stretch of 
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boiling water lashed into foam by the paddle-wheels. Putting 
his hands to his mouth, he gave a loud halloo. 

A man standing idly on the deck answered ; and a conversa- 
tion in shouts ensued, of which the boys could hear nothing. 
Apparently, however, it terminated successfully ; for they saw a 
boat tipped off the stern of the tug. Then the paddle-wheels 
stopped for a moment ; and the man, taking advantage of the 
temporary lull, jumped into his boat, and, with a few vigorous 
strokes, sent it out of the whirling eddies into the quieter water 
on the farther side of the tow. The hairy man met him there, 
got into the boat while the new-comer got out, and sat down 
to talk with an acquaintance he had found. 

Presently their man brought the boat around to the side of 
his own craft where they were waiting, and threw aboard the 
painter, which Tom made fast. Then Jack and Ned and Charlie 
made their way over the side, and the three others were about 
to follow, when suddenly there appeared up the cabin-steps a 
woman. She was not a handsome woman. Over her head was 
tied a handkerchief which, folded two or three times, completely 
covered one ^ye. She appeared to have been -engaged in 
sweeping : at all events, she had a broom in her hands. She 
advanced to where they were embarking, and, addressing her 
husband, said firmly, — 

** John Quincy Adams Jones, you get out of that boat." 

** Tm goin' to put them ashore," said the man. 

" Not much you ain't," she said. ** YouVe comin* right out 
of that boat quicker." 

** But, my good woman," said Mr. Longwood, ** he has prom- 
ised to land us at Sing Sing." 
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" Don't good woman me," said she fiercely, turning upon 
that gentleman, who involuntarily retreated a step. " When 
you've only one eye left, you'll know better'n let your husband 
go off where he can get liquor, when you see the fit comin' on 
him. Goin' ashore ! Not if I knows it. Here, you, John Quincy 
Adams Jones, you get out of that boat." 

Thus adjured, John Quincy Adams Jones got out. 

"Who's to take 'em, then?" he said sulkily. 

"Never you mind: you ain't. — Here, Sam," she called to 
one of the mule-drivers, who had been asleep in his bunk until 
roused by the commotion, " you get in here, and take these 
folks ashore." 

" Do'no zi know how to row much," said the man, taken 
aback at the suddenness of this order, and scratching his head 
stupidly. 

" Then'ts time you learned. Get in, I say, the whole passel 
of you;" and she clutched her broom, and looked so threaten- 
ingly, that no one dared to object ; but pell-mell, Tom, Will, 
Mr. Longwood, and Sam all tumbled in. The next moment the 
end of their painter was unloosed and thrown after them, and 
they were adrift. 

Tom seized one oar, and Will another ; and, as they were both 
broad-shouldered lads, the boat was soon moving at a good 
pace. It was well loaded down, though, with our party, so that 
pulling at the oars was no light task. 

After a little, the pier at Sing Sing began to be close at 
hand. Just then a faint shout was heard behind them. They 
stopped, and all looked back. On the deck of one of the boats 
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of the flotilla they had left, they could see a man who was 
shouting wildly, and gesticulating. 

" He acts as if he wanted us to come back," said Mr. Long- 
wood. " Can we have left any thing behind us ? " 

The boys counted their packages. No ; nothing was missing. 

" He must be shouting at some one else," said Mr. Long- 
wood. " Go on, boys." 

So the oars were dipped once more, and soon they were all 
scrambling up the pier. 

" The boat will row more easily going back," said Tom pleas- 
antly to the man. " You'll be glad to get rid of us." 

The man made no reply. He got up from the stern where 
he had been sitting, and plunged unsteadily forward, nearly 
upsetting the craft, and sat down on the seat nearest the bow, 
with his face toward it. The natural result of this arrangement 
was. that the bow went down almost to the water's edge, while 
the stern stood well up out of it. Then he pulled out his oars, 
and stretched them out across the gunwales. Finding no row- 
locks to put them in, he rose up again, and backed to the next 
seat, upon which he sat down suddenly and most unexpectedly 
with a crash. In executing this movement, he let go one of his 
oars, which immediately slipped off into the water. He recovered 
it with a sudden lunge over the side, which wet his arm up to 
the elbow, and tipped the boat so that she shipped at least a 
pail of water. 

About this time, his movements began to excite great interest 
among a crowd of boys who suddenly appeared from nowhere, 
and began to give him most disinterested advice. 
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** Put your oar in deep, and bring it out with a jerk," said one. 

** You ought to sit straddle of the seat," said another. 

There was no end to the advice that was thus generously 
thrust upon him. Tom, however, made his way through the 
crowd of urchins to the edge of the pier, and said quietly, — 

** Turn around, with your face to the other end of the boat." 
* The man recognized his voice, and, lifting up his feet, spun 
around on the seat as on a pivot. 

** Put your oars out through the rowlocks." The man did so. 

** Now, then, you're all right," said Tom encouragingly. ** Go 
ahead." 

The man drew his knees up nearly to his chin. Of course, 
as soon as he pulled, the oars struck his knees, and jumped 
from the rowlocks. 

The crowd of urchins shouted with glee. 

** Hang your legs over your shoulders," said one. 

Tom came once more to the rescue. ** Stretch your legs out 
straight before you," he called. 

The man did so, and pulled three or four strokes beautifully. 
** Tve got the hang of the old thing this time " they heard him 
say to himself. The next minute he caught a crab, and went 
over backward, all that was left to tell his whereabouts being a 
pair of thick raw-hide shoes which stuck up in the air. One of 
the oars took advantage of the occasion to leap overboard again. 
By the time he had regained his seat, it was beyond his grasp ; 
but, by reaching after it with the other, he at last managed to 
regain it. 

All this time they could hear a perfect volley of shouts from 
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the tow, which was steadily moving on, each moment taking it 
further and further away. The figure of the man gesticulating 
wildly could still be seen, though distance was beginning to 
soften down the edges of his wrath. 

The toiling oarsman gave no heed to his shouts : he had 
conceived a new plan. Wedging one oar firmly so that it could 
not elude him, he seized the other, and pulled with all his 
might. The boat spun around vigorously. Then, laying down 
that oar, he seized the other. The boat spun around as actively 
the other way. The current in the mean while had carried him 
some twenty feet on during this operation, so that when he 
stopped to take breath, and saw that the distance between him 
and the pier had widened, he made up his mind that this was 
the proper line of action for him ; so, seizing again his single 
oar, he made the boat spin around as actively as before. 

Just at this moment Mr. Longwood, who had hurried to 
station as soon as they landed, and had witnessed none of 
feats of the oar, came hurrying down. y^ , 

•* Come, boys,*' he called, ** lose no time. An express- traifr! 
is due in just three minutes. There is the whistle now." 

They hurried after him, and reached the station platform just 
as the long train came to a halt. 

** I am sure I saw Carrie's face in the window of that second 
drawing-room car, as it passed," said Tom. ** Let's get in that 
car, and see." 

Sure enough : they found Mrs. Longwood and the girls, and 
plenty of unoccupied seats ; and soon they were all chatting 
together as busily as if they had never been parted. ** We 
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h," said Carrie, " and crossed the river, taking 

Drought our party to the city ; and, with many 
ed. What became of the man in the boat, 

tell you. The last they saw of him, as they 
'as still pulling at a single oar. They passed 

so farther on. The man was still standing on 
ige had apparendy changed to the apathy of 
not shouting or gesticulating now, but looking 
ly gaze to his boat, which was still spinning 
to-tum in the widening distance. 
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